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Agriculture produces a patriot in the truest accepta- 
° ; . 
tion of the word.—Talleyrand. 











T 
MAINE FARMER. 
Roet Pruning. 

Some of our readers, will, doubtless, remember 
the remarks that we copied some time since from 
the Horticultural Magazine upon this subject. Now 
is the time to practice the system there laid down, 
and we would advise atrial of it. Almost every 
farmer has some fruit tree that continues to cumber 
the ground year after year, growing luxuriantly, 
but paying no rent in the shape of fruit, for the care 
and protection bestowed upon it. 

It will be worth a trial to curtail its barren pros- 
perity a little, by clipping its roots somewhat. By 
a corresponding pruning of its branches in spring, 
we do not doubt that a change would be brought 
about and fruit would appear. This system affords 
another advantage to those who have but little 
rootn for trees, and yet are anxious to cultivate a 
variety of fruits. By root pruning they are check- 
ed in their growth, made more prolific, and may be 
planted nearer together. It is in fact, the same as 
planting them in large pots, only in this case the 
pots are immoveable, being made of a portion of 
the ground itself. 

The Chinese are said to have the art of cultiva- 
ting fruit trees in pots. A peach tree, for instance, 
is thus made to bear very abundantly, when only 
about a foot or a foot anda half high. ‘Try the plan 
carefully but thoroughly, and note the results fer 
future communication to your brother cultivators. 


—S— 
Smnelting Fur 
inelting Furnaces, 

Mr. Hotmes :—As you have peregrinated the 
State of Maine perhaps as much as any other man, 
please tell me if there is a furnace, or an establish- 
ment in the State, where a dish kettle, tea kettle, 
spider or a pair of andirons are made? Have we 
no ore, wood to make coal of, no water privilege not 
occupied, no Yankee ingenuity among us? Must 
we forever do as I suppose we have done,be depen- 
dent upon other States for those necessary articles 
Then we shall always be rather scant 
I learn that there is ore in Anson, 
Clinton, Turner, &c. Cannot a spirit be roused to 
If one is afraid to begin, let a number u- 
nite. ABOLITION, 

Turner, October 51, 1842. 

N. B. Your friend O. H. and others may talk and 
write about producers, and what then? Ifa dish ket- 
tle & shovel are to be made, we have sent our popu- 
lation or consumers into other States to assist in ma- 
king such articles, even down to brooms and nails. 


of COC »kery a 


of ready rhino. 


work it ? 


‘Thus our population is thinned, so that what the } 


good agriculturalists produce there are none to pur- 
chase. Rich iron ore 1s found in some of the ponds 
in the County of Plymouth, Mass. in abundance— 
has it been searched for in the numerous ponds in 
Maine ? 

Nore.—We know of but one smelting furnace 
in the State, where any cast iron articles are made 
directly from the ore; this is in York County. 
There area great many cupola furnaces, so called, 
where pig-iron is used, Few articles of hollow 
ware are made in these, they being used for the 
production of articles used in machinery, for plows, 
stoves, fire-frames, &c. &c. The pig-iron used in 
these is brought from other States, and has mostly 
been imported from Scotland, England, or other 
parts of Europe. We do not know how the new 
tiriff will operate upon the importation of pig-iron ; 
but we really do not see why the United States, 
which have iron ore enough in their very bosom to 
supply “all creation,” should import any from 
abroad, or why Maine, which has ore enough with- 
in its borders to supply herself “forever and ever,” 
should allow it to slumber untouched in its primi- 
tive beds, and depend upon her more thrifty and 
enterprising neighbors fur pig-iron, to use in her 
own furnaces. We go for the home system. A 
farmer, who has rocks enough conveniently situa- 
ted on his own farm to wall it in, would be a con- 
summate tool to haul them from his neighbors’ land 
for that purpose; but we who have an abundance 
of ore—an abundance of wood for coa]—an abun- 
dauce of water-power, and an abundance of all that 
is wanted for producing iron,—let it all be idle, and 
impoverish ourselves by purchasing of our neigh- 
bors. We have no doubt that if a furnace, or fur- 
naces should be put up in places contiguous to ore- 
beds, and be devoted tothe production of pig-iron, 
they would be a profitable investment. One great 
trouble in regard to many furnaces in older parts 
ofthe country, has been over-expense. Unwieldly 
companies or corporations, if we may so call them, 
witha small army of supernumaries, all drawing 
silaries, are marvellously apt to eat up the profits. 
Siuall establishments, with just capital enough to 
donp the business in a snug and economical way 
have always been the most profitable. We hope 
the time is not far distant, when furnaces will be 
seen her with their perpetual fires, pouring forth the 
pure metal from its ore for the use of our artisans, 
and supplying others less favored, with this most 
\wseful and indispensable article. We imported last 
year from abroad into the United States, two hun- 
“red and twenty-three thousand dollars worth of 


! 


New York Srare Acricuttrorat Socirety.— | 
The last Albany Cultivator is nearly filled with the | 
proceedings of the State Agricultural Society, at. 


| 


their late show and fair. They are very interest-_ 


the concern up so strong. 


Maine, as numerously attended, and as enthusiasti- | 
cally supported as that is. It may be a very dis- 
tant day—for we have not now among us so mucli 
wealth or so many wealthy farmers to push for- 
ward the enterprise and to take hold of it with such 
hearty good will as they have. 


keeps the whole selow zero. 


Brown Drye.—We have somewhere seen, or heard, | 
that the root of the white pond lilly (Mymphea Alba) 
will color brown. The stuffs to be colored being | 
first dipped in a solution of copperas and then into | 
a liquor made by boiling the root. Is this true ? 

We presume that some of our good farmer’s wives | 
—or rather, farmer’s good wives can tel] us—and 
not only tell us this, but also many more things that | 
are useful for the purposes of coloring different col- | 
ors, and which grew abundantly in Maine. We 
wish to collect all the knowledge that we can on 
the subject. 


| 
copying our article to Worcester Teamsters, makes | 


this remark :— | 


“(> Shame upon yon, Kennebeckers. We_| 


thought you had more mercy for your beasts, than | 


| Massachusetts once, to work in that way, but we) 
‘have grown wiser. We now take a two ton load, | 
and let the cattle take it up hill and down, and back | 
it, and turn it in various directions, and thus learn 
which are the best trained—not the strongest.” 
Really, brother Putman, that’s a good way to turn 
the subject. Sc ve must graduate our mercy by 
the strength of the Worcester oxen, must we, even 
if we harness Elephants ?>—And whatever may be 
the strength of our own teams, never show it above 
the modicum of two tons. A yoke of oxen that can 





with a less load.—Ep. 


(Conclusion.) 
} 


No. 3. | 


kettles of any kind, for these reasons :—less fuel is 


tles ; thus forcing the evaporation, with no loss by 


boiling over. The evaporation of a boiling kettle 


! 


iron sheet is about 60 by 20 inches, inside. Four | 
inches in depth gives about 21 gallons. By keep- 
ing a brisk fire under this quantity of sap, feeding 
with a constant stream, 200 gallons may be boiled 
to syrup in twelve hours. With a common potash 
kettle containing about 40 gallons to a proper full- 
ness for boiling, about the same quantity of sap 
may be boiled; but with an expenditure of double 
the fuel, and with a result of a burnt mass of sweet 
of little value. I take the syrup from the boiler at 
the close of the day’s work, putting it in brass ket- | 
tles or wooden vessels, and then prepare to have | 
something done during the night. For this pur- 

pose I put a quantity of sap in the boiler, and sup- | 
ply the fire with large wood. Whenthe sap boils, 

start the feeder, and 40 or 60 gallons of sap flies off | 
during the night, leaving its sweet behind, and no | 
trouble. 

The syrup is converted to molasses or sugar the 
day after it is boiled. This we do with kettles, and 
‘the whole business of both departments may be | 
conducted by one person. Thesyrup may be bet-| 
ter cleansed with saleratus, than by the usual meth- 
‘od, with milk or eggs. A tea-spoen-full will do 
‘for ten gallons of syrup. 

“In making sugar, much depends on the neatness | 
and cleanliness observed in every part of the pro- 
cess. The vessels used should be kept as clean 
as possible.” The sap may pass through a strainer 
| between the feeder and boiler, without inconveni- 
ence or loss. ‘The buckets should be cleansed with 
boiling water at the close of the season, before they 
are put away. 

I have aimed to be rather general than particular ; 
and having said all that [can now call to mind as 
worth saying, I think I may be done for the pres- 
ent, and shall not attribute the decrepit aspect of 
these papers to the influence of any particular wind. 

Cannot other chapters be forthcoming on this by 
no means exhausted subject, from some more able 
and patriotic contributors to the Farmer ? 

For your kind indulgence, Dear Sir, accept 
my sincere thanks. C.C. 
Foxcroft, Oct. 31, 1842. 


eae 
The Triumphs of Industry. 
No. 3. 


0. 
“ Hail self-sufficient industry ! 
A nation’s bliss must spring from thee.” 

Mr. Homes :—In my first communication upon 
this subject, I intimated that I should confine my 
remarks to the three great branches of productive 
industry—Agriculture, Manufactures and Com-| 
merce. But-I am aware that the subject will occu- 
py a very large range, inasmuch as every topic that 
may become the subject of political discussion, has 
directly or indirectly some connexion with industry. 
The subject of “public improvements” is one 
one which has often been agitated in our country. 
The phrase, “ public improvements ” has a very ex- 
tensive signification. 











ble to strong objections; still I think that no pat-| ded 
riot will be opposed to advancing the condition of | cha 
the people by all possible and proper means. That H. 
it is necessary to stifle industry, or cripple the pros- bree 
ing, altho’ our friend Drew of the Plowboy blows perity of the nation, in order to save the life of civil | T 
We hope the day is liberty. is a doctrine that will not endure the fight Re 
coming when we shall have a State Society in / of the 19th centgry. 
But I have ggmed education—Indeed the gov-) wel 
ernment has mahifested some degree of solicitude 
in encouraging @dlucation. Inencouraging educa- 
tion the government proposes to accomplish a num- 
ber of purposes. A right education of children and 
_ youth will have the effect toadvance the interests 
But then, we have plenty of land, arid a plenty of of religion and morals. And again, it is thought,| yp. 
cattle, and a plenty of farmers,—but, withal, a plen- | that intelligence ‘is the life of civil liberty. Educa- 
ty of apathy and agricultural sluggishsess, and that tion it is said is the broad basis of our civil and re- 
| ligious priviliges, and it is said if you remove this old se 
basis “the grand fabric of American liberty will) ie), 


tue as possible is wise policy ? Would not all hu-| 
man experience goto prove that a properly con- 
ducted agriculture is the Dartine INTEREST of a 
ae Republic? One distinguished writer asserts that 
The Editor of the New England Farmer, after | agriculture is the “ mother of wealth and the guar- | 
dian of liberty ;”—another says that “those who 
| labor in the earth fare the chosen people of God, 
whose breasts he has made his peculiar deposite for 
substantial and genuine virtue.” Our most dis- 
to hitch them to such loads. True, we used in| tinguished men have given their united testimony 
in favor of agriculture. We find that each of the 
| State governments have done much for the educa- 
tion of youth: and why shall agriculture be ne- 
elected, if it is the foundation of our national hap- 


- - 


’| tumble into ruins.” And again it is supposed that 
'a general diffusion of knowledge among the 
ple will have the effect to advance the public pros- 
perity. But is there nodanger that we shall be- 
| come corrupted in spite of all our education? Will 
not history itself prove thatthere is danger to be 
apprehended ? Does not wisdom suggest the idea 
that to provide as many guards for republican vir- 





=_ ——— 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


————me  ~ 4 








er 19, 1842. 


Whole No. 514. 

















mage over those in which these important 
ristics are less fully developed.’ Let Mr. 
eSive credit for attempting to improve our 
Sf Stock. oe . 
ner calves presented by Mr. J. Bowen of 
i, Mr. A. H. Thing of Mt. Vernon, and J. 
»of Readfield, are really fine calves and as 
>more premiums at our disposal we will 
what yet remains—your thanks and our fa- 
btice, 
order 





















Moses B. Sears, Chairman. 
—=<>—_—__ 


A Haek at the Doctors. 


20LMEs :—Your correspondent S. W. takes 
k for condemning surgical aid after Bon- 
attles (as he says.) Now Sir I think the 
e must have read without his glasses, for, 
put on his spectacles and take another 
squi will at once discover that I was speak- 
ing of physicians instead of surgeons. Does he 
not know that physicians & surgeons are twodistinct 












me to 
apart’ 









* 4 i 


wishes quotatiens from the good book as he calls it, 
does he not know that the Hebrew Midwives and 
| Doctors of the law ere two? But ye are all forgers 
| of lies, ye are physicians of no value. He seems 
to think Iam somewhat ultra. Not so ultra as yon 
imagine my friend, have you lived so long in the 
world and not found out thet persons will sometimes 
die under the care of a surgeon if they are treated 
scientifically ? He says he vas lived in this town 
about 58 years, and that they sometimes needed 
surgeons, and for them they h®l to send great dis- 
tances. What did he want of them? He does not 
tell! Why Sir, I had rather have 4 common butch- 
er to seta limb for me than to have one of your 
big whiskered,long haired chaps that eall themselves 
surgeons. 

Who are the surgeons of the present day ? Why 
Sir,they are the darling boys of some anxious moth- 





piness and our national safety? Indeed we cannot) or. that were too lazy or too pretty to work, 
expect that the general government will depart from | a4 forsooth they were sent to school and grow up 
its constitutional sphere to give encouragement to| jn all the effeminacy of our large towns and villa- 
agriculture ; of course then, the bulk of this impor-| ges, and attend two courses of lectures, and get 
tant task must be performed by the State govern-| them a set of surgical instruments, and sally forth 
ments. This is asubject Mr. Editor, that is not to| into the world with a heart_no bigger than a pea, 


haul six tons, and manifest perfect docility and |be coughed down nor “ winked” out of sight. In 
training with that, will not be very likely to boggle | old” Massachusetts, and in young Iowa, the sub- 
ject must receive that attention its importance de- 

— ee : ‘mands. Let us press forward the agricultural sys- | 
A New Chapter on an old Subject. ‘tem in Maine, inGeorgia and in the mighty West.| ., balm in Giant, ip Gheve uo ‘shaun Seve. 
| Will not the legislature of our State during the | Why then is not the health of the daughter of my 


trades, as much as a tanner and currier, or, if he | 


———_—S——— (02 eee 


but a friend of mine who mixed some mud and hog | 
manure together seems to wonder that [ should | 
think fora moment, that corn would not do well, 
after Rutabaga. I regret to see any of your corres- | 
pondents write in any way which is calculated to 

lessen the raising of roots among fermers. | be-| 
lieve we have depended too much on bay, without 

a change of roots, &c., for our stock. I write not 

to discourage Mr. Chamberlain from writing, I was 

glad to hear from him on an interesting subject, and | 
hope I shall hear from him again with his whys and 
wherefores, and also from others. 6, ©, 


Winthrop, September, 1842. 


— > ——— 
GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY? 

Mr. Hoimes :—It being a well known fact that | 
some nations are originally, or by nature,more fond | 
of, or love some things better than do other nations. 
So with individuals of the same nation, and even 
families. Some like opium, some tobacco and some 
ardent spirits, such as wine, ram, &c. The nations 
of the northern tribes of the United States, male and 
female, discovered a strong love of rum as soon as 
it was known among them, they would get drunk 
and nothing mora] or any thing else would prevent 
it. 

Some nations, and some individuals are more av- 
aricious or covetous than others, even to stealth. 
It seems to be agreed that when one has a natural 
taste for any thing, even if they indulge to some 
excess, that they are not so criminal as one would 
be who isless inclined. But some think it is 
owing to the organization of the mouth, tongue &c. 
But say they, no such organization can cause one 
to steal, or to do a wicked act! ! 

Now I wish to know if the mind is so formed as 
to render one covetous to a high degree, even to 
theft ? may the individual not be in some degree 
less guilty than he would be with a mind otherwise ? 

PHRENOLOGY. 





N. B. Some females are naturally inclined to 
be less neat than they should be, are they as guilty 


as one who became sluttish ? 
—>—— 
COMPOST. 


Mr. Hormes:—A farmer without a compost 





and then hoist asign of Dr. . Are these 


such men as composed the surgeons of your time ? 
No Sir, these are fops that want to get their living 
by their wit. Who has not seen blunder after blun- 
der committed by these apes of fashion? Is there 





soming session, if it does not grant much money, | people recovered? My good friend asks if I wish 


Rumford, Oct. 1842. 


N. B. By the phrase agricultural system, I mean 
is more proportionate to the surface, than to the the pressing forward of every branch of useful in- 


portant. 


a 
REPORT ON BULLS. 


Joun E. Ro.ire. 


quantity of boiling liquid. A boiler made of one | dustry, with agriculture at the head, being most im- 


J. E.R. 


The sheet-iron sap-boiler should be removed |at least give its cownfenance to several important | to drive us back to the “ays of clam shell hoeing. I 
from the arch at the close of the season, and care | measures calculated to elevate our agriculture ? Let} do not, but pray Sir, will you be good enough to 
taken to prevent its rusting. I prefer this boiler to ‘it not be forgotten that there are other great inter- tell me what Nation did that ? 
| ests inseparably interwoven with agriculture that| Doctors, and am determined never to swallow a 
required, less labor and care in tending, and an | must not be despised. Shall we see agriculture in particle of medicine meee Cow what it is cor- 
utter impossibility of the sap burning to the boiler our country advancing at the head of her two sis-| posed of, call it spleen, call it ultra, or call it what 
so as to injure the sugar. A much more intense | ters, manufactures and commerce ; or are we to be| you please gentlemen, it is even so. I believe there 


heat may be kept up than can be allowed with ket- | @ degraded nation ? 


I have discarded 


is medicine encugh to cure all curable diseases 
among us, and if my good friend will come and see 
me, I will give him some scull-cap, the product 
of my own soil, to quiet his nervous system, so that 
he will not go into convulsions at the mention of 
regular dandies that call themselves surgeons, but 
they are altogether brutish and foolish, the stock 
is a doctrine of vanities. Your correspondent 


Mr. President, and gentlemen of the Kennebec | wishes to know if doctors are mentioned in the 
County Agricultura] Society ; 
Your Committee to whom you assigned the res-|ask what sort of doctors he means, whether he 
ponsibility of saying to the stock growers of this| means expounders of the law or doctors of physie ? 


good book in the early days of the world. I would 


County which are the bulls and bull calves whose || rather think that M. D. was not discovered in 


services will be most successful in sustaining the | those days, but if he will just turn to Brown’s Con- 


sibility offer their report. 
Five bulls 2 years old and upwards were entered | three fevers in five years without employing doc- 


_ reputation of old Kennebec for stock growing, un-| cordance and then to the references in the bible, he 
der a deep sense of the fearfulness of that respon-/| may trace it at full length at his leisure. 


Your 
correspondent, (brother Jenne) says that he has had 


for premium. Mr. Randall Currier of Mt. Vernon} tors, and fortunately did well, does not this prove 
| offered his half Durham Short Horn 3 years old. | that doctors are unnecessary ? he says that after 


He isa fine animal and richly deserves your first | saying this he does not advise any one else to dis- 


premium. 


carda doctor. Well Sir, I dare, & it is fortunate 


Mr. John Kezer, Jr. of Winthrop, presented his | for him that he did not have a doctor. Let me have 


your second premium. 
Mr. Charles Bean of Readfield entered his 2| these are the very landsmen, and instead of shaping 
years old bull, which is rather a fine animal. 
Capt. Thomas Pierce of Readfield, and Cyrus B. } away the masts and spars and rudder too, and make 
Judkins of Fayette, promised to present their bulls, | it a complete wreck,and then tax a tremendous fee, 
but like Sir John Harvey, did not do as they said | not forthe good they have done, but for the mis- 


they would 


bull 2 years old, he is snug built and heavy, but| the nurse & let the doctor go to perdition. He says 
rather short in the waist. To Mr. Kezer we award] it is like taking great pains to fit a vessel for sea 


and then employing landsmen to work it. Oh, yes 


theirsails to ride out the storm, they begin to cut 


chief they have accomplished. He says too, there 


Four yearling bulls were entered and offered for| is hardly a healthy person in our land. If this is 


premium. 


the case, is it not high time for every one to awake 


Mr. J. W. Hains of Hallowell enriched your | and seek for the cause ? our country is said to be 
show with his one year old bull Bonivet; ‘a full | as healthy as any on earth, what then is the cause ? 
blood Durham from the stock of R. H. Green of| Let us cry “ Mad dog!” until we find the true 
To those whoattended the exhibition | cause of the ills that our mortal frame is heir to, 
yesterday we need say nothing in praise of this| and if the doctors have been the poisoners of our 
bull ; and to those who did not attend, we say, come | health and lives, let them be accursed by an intel- 
and see what animals old Kennebec produces. 

Mr. Sewall B. Page and P. Benson Jr. & Co.| Read Combe, as my good friend says, & other au- 


Winslow,’ 


presented each a fine one year old bull. 


ligent community, let us try to inform ourselves. 


Your | thors, and slay the giant fashion, and be content to 


Committee hesitated long to which to give prefer-| let the structure of our mortal frames be as the 


ence. Messrs Benson’s bull is the larger animal | God of nature has made them, and try to help our-| 


and isfroma fine dam, but seems to lack some | selves, and I firmly believe the God of Nature will 
points which age may supply. Mr. Page’s bull is| help us to shake off these poisoners of our lives, 


from a good dam and possesses some points in ad- 


vance of the Benson bull, and we therefore award| our race. All of which is respectfully submitted. 
to Mr. Page your 2d premium. 
Of the juvenile department vour Committee must | ~ 


speak in terms of the highest commendation. Five 
bull calves were presented, each claiming and mer- 


iting your premium. 

Mr. J. W. Hains of Hallowell, offered his calf] berlain, in writing respecting what crops will do 
‘Young Leopard, a full blooded improved Durham | well after Rutabaga, seems to suppose that none 
Short Hort, bred by E. P. Prentiss of Mount Hope} will, because Indian corn and flax will not, when 
near Albany N.Y.” To Mr. Hains for his Young} manured with common barn yard manure. You Sir, 
Leopard we give your premium for the best bull | have proved to my satisfaction that barley will not 


calf. 


Pleasant Point, Oct. 15th, 1842. 
Note.—We opine our friend is atrv%ilarious.—Ep. 


—— > 
ROTATION OF CROPS. 
Mr. Hotmes :—Your correspondent C. Cham- 


do well to follow a crop of potatoes, but it is known 


Mr. H. presented another calf ‘a ful! blood Here- | that corn, oats, and many other crops will do well 
ford nine months old, bred by Messrs Corning and| after potatoes. 1 think our friend Chamberlain 
Sotham of Albany N. Y., Mr. H. in his statement| would have done well to have given the why and 
concerning this calf says,‘From my own experi-| because many other crops msy not follow a Ruta- 
ene and the writings of others more acquainted|baga crop. And secondly, does a Rutabaga crop 


Education, including reli- | w th them than I am, I believe that for working ox-| take from the soil every thing necessary for the 
gion and morals, science, skill in the useful arts, in en, the Herefords will be found to be superior to| growth of all other vegetables? If so, it is undeed a 


agriculture, &c., all constitute parts of thisimmense any breed we have ever had ; their remarkable | real robber and should be treated asa pirate. I have 
and ever-growing idea. Although some modes of combination of power and activity, early maturity | admitted that Indian corn might not do well after it 





Pig-tron, 





carrying forward public improvements may be lia- | nd hardiness of constitution giving them @ deci-|when manured with common barn yard manure, 


heap is as badly off as a ship would be at sea ina 
storm without a rudder. In order to have a valua- 
| ble compost heap, the farmer should have quite a 
‘number of swine to help him. He should know 
| that when he fats a grunter or any other animal, 
‘and has brought the creature to be somewhat fat on 
_pumpkins, and roots of various kinds, that the last 
| bushel sh ould be of richer food. Never be afraid 
of the last bushel, it will do more good than any 





before. The animalajbowels cre no grave, you have, 
the frame, do not be afraid to board and shingle it 
| No creature pays better for stalling than sheep, 
| Why sell wethers for a dollar a piece, when a ve- 
ry little expense would cause them to sell for dou- 
ble that sum ? 2% 


Cm — 
ONIONS. 

Mr. Houmes:—Mr. Liberty Stanley, of Dixfield, 
tried the following experiment in the raising of 
onions, and with complete success. -On a piece of 
land 25 feet in length, and 8 feet broad, he sowed 
| 1-2 bushel of unslacked lime and 4 quarts fine salt. 
| The usual mode of culture was practised. His on- 











| ions were not at all injured by the maggots. Salt | 
| and lime are both excellent for manure. Hope that 


J. E. Rours. | 
Rumford, Oct. 1842. 


——e— 
Barnaby & Mooers’ Plough. 


Mr. Houmes :—Will you do me the favor to in- 
sert the following Report (which I copy from the 
Germantown Telegraph) in the Maine Farmer, 
of this week. Yours, Respectfully, 

E. Connect. 


Ploughs and Ploughing. 


The trial of Ploughs and Ploughing came off ac- 
cording to appointment, at the Rising Sun, on Fri- 
day, the 14th inst. at 10 o’clock. The punctuality 
of the Judges in being on the ground at an early 
hour, showed they had been “stirring with the lark,” 
as most of them came from a distance. At the 
same time, — ploughs were on the field ready to 
enter. The Judges proceeded to examine the 
ground to discove whether the whole field was 
uniform as to condition fur ploughing—after which 
they decided that the owners of the Ploughs should 
draw for the choice of lands, which was complied 
with and resulted as follows : 


Mr. Roberts drew No. 1 (first choice) 
2 


Mr.Cockly “ * 

Mr. Mooer “ “ 3 double mouldboard 
Mr. Sprigg “ “ 4 “Buck Eye” 
a ~~. = & 

Mr. Prouty “  “ 6 Centre Draught 
Mr. Carret “ * 7 

Mr. Dickenson “ 8 


Two Ploughs were started at a time, beginning 
with Nos. 1 and 2, and so in succession till al] were 
at work. The ground unfortunately was in the 
worst possible condition, being a stiff clay, harden- 
ed by the extreine drought to such consistency as 
rendered the ploughing almost impossible—Had it 
not been for this, the Ploughs, Ploughman and 
Teams, would have made as fine work as ever was 
exhibited. Still the spectacle was truly gratifying, 
even under such untoward circumstances. The 





these legalized murderers, these fell destroyers of| Ploughs were excellent, but the Ploughing could 


‘not be surpassed. No doubt the Judges found it 
difficult to discriminate when all were so superier, 
The work was continued with spirit till 2 o'clock, 
when all ungeared to bait. 

Before starting again it was proposed by some of 
the P men, that a trial should be made on oth- 
er affording a better chance to show good 
work. To this the Judges readily acquiesced, and 
accompained them toa ag soil near the Second 
street road, nearly a mile from the Rising Sun. 
Here open ground, nope and 2 em a ron 
opportunity for testi e merits 
Plou Y and it was not til sunset the labors of 
the day were closed. The Judges retired to their 
room, and after some time spent in 
made the following re 


for such devotedness, as was manifested by them to 


citizens. ] 
REPORT ON PLOUGHING, 
the 


The Ts being appointed be coo 
ogo Society, Judges loughs 
That 





the experiment may be fairly tested by farmers. 


| fattening of Swine. 


port. 
{ The public should feel indebted to the Judges | #8g¢ 


the duties of their appointment. —and the society was 
most in the selection of such experienced | Proport 




















remium of ten dollars to Mr. Mooer, of Ithica, New 
: ork, for - — Side and Level Land Plough, as 
eing the best adapted to general pu a r- 
Pram. Son the work with thes easiest dech. J 
or the next best, on | award the premium of 
five dollars to Mr. Joseph Dickenson, of Philadel- 
phia county. The other Plonghs that were exhib- 
ited, all performed the work well, and ina manver 
worthy of notice. 

Of Ploughing, they award the premium of five 
dollars to Cadwallader Biddle, who performed the 
work best and in the wost workmanlike manner. 

For the next best, they award the premium of $3, 
to George Blake. 

Although the committee were not authorized to 
award any farther premiums, they cannot, withhold 
their opinion that the skill with which the others 
performed their work, was highly creditable to 
them as ploughmen, and deserving of particular 
notice, 

David George, Samuel V. Rex 

Nicholas Rittenhouse, Aaron Jonson, 

John L. Williams, John Hunter, 

: Lewis R. Willard. 
Rising Sun, Oct. 15, 1842. 
—3oe— 


J ’ ’ 
Milking Cows. 

_ The owners of cows should pay particular atten- 
tion to milking. Children must not be trusted with 
this business, and there are many grown people 
who never milk well though they have been brought 
up to the business. 

If you would obtain all the milk from the cow 
you must treat her with the utmost gentleness ; she 
must not stand trembling under your blows nor un- 
der your threats. She may at times need a little 
chastisement, but at such times you need not expect 
all her milk. 

Soon after the bag has been brushed by your 
hand and the ends of the teats have been moistened 
a little with milk it flows in rapidly and all the veins 
or ducts near the teats are completely filled. Then 
it must be drawn out immediately or you will not 
get the whole. You must not sit and talk—you 
must not delay one moment if you would have all 
the cow is then ready to yield. 

The udder should be moved in every direction at 
the close of milking, and the hands may beat it a 
little in imitation of the beating which the calf gives 
it when he is sucking. An expert milker will make 
the cow give one quarter more in butter, than a ma- 
jority of grown milkers will. 

One season, at Framingham, we kept four cows 
in the home lot; there was but little difference in 
the quantity of milk given by each, We had a 
very sleady hired man of 40 years of age; he had 
carried on a farm in New Hampshire and had always 
been used to milking ; but he was so slow the cows 
had no patience with him. 

We milked two of the cows and he the other two, 
and we were but little more than halfas long as he 
in milking though we got the largest mess by about 
one quart. Onourremonstrating that he did not 
draw out all the milk he said his cows would not 
yield so much as those milked by us. We then 
made an exchange ; he milked our two and we milk- 
ed his. Inthree weeks time the case was reversed ; 
our mess exceeded his by nearly one quart. He 
never failed to strip his cows to the last drop; but 
his intolerable moderation prevented his obtaining 
whet an active milker would have done. 

Young learners may practice on cows that are to 
be soon dried off. They should be taught at first 
how to take hold of the teats and they will remem- 
ber it; but how common it is to let eash child choose 
his own mode of milking! Learners should know 
that the hand should be kept very near the extrem- 
ity of the teat, if they would milk with ease. The 
left arm should always press gently against the leg 
of the cow ; for if she is inclined to kick she cannot, 
with any force ; she cannot strike an object that leans 
against her; but if she raises up her foot, as she of- 
ten will when her teats are sore, the milker will be 
ready to ward offand keep it from the pail much 
better than when he sits far off from the cow. 

If heifers are made tame and gentle by frequent 
handling when they are young they are not apt to 
kick the milker ; their udders should be be phn 
tly betore calving ; it is quite as grateful to them as 
carding. But if they are suffered to run wild till 
after they have calved they cannot be expected to 
be gentle when you first attempt to milk them,— 
They often acquire bad habitsand are not broken 
of them through life.—Massachusetts Ploughman. 


, 
Management of Swine. 


Washington, D. C., October 10, 1842. 

Hon. Isaac Hitt—Dear Sin :—Some year or 
two since the Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth, of this 
city, the present Commissioner of the Patent Office, 
a gentiemaw whose practical, as well as theoretical 
knowledge,and whose untiring effurts in all that 
relates to the advancement of agriculture, have 
fairly entitled him to the thanks of the community 
at large, made an experiment vpon the rearing and 
As the spot which he selected 
for his operations was not far from my residence, 
{ watched his movements with some interest, in 
order to see how far his practice might correspon 
with my notions upon the subject, and with some 
experience which | had had in a similar underta- 
king, although on a@ moch emaller scale. What 
the results of his experiment were I never have 
known. That bis pens and sheds arose and dotted 
the plain, and at length became quite a populous 
pig villa, and then declined and left ihe Jandscape 
unchecked by these goodly tenements, is all that I 
can say as to results. Witnessing his experiment, 
however, induced me to commence an article at 
the time upon the subject for your valuable paper, 
bot it was never concluded, and my object now is, 
to offer you a few remarks upon the 

REARING OF SWINE. 

The first grand object to be attained in the prof- 
itable management of swine, is to construct such 
pens and yards, with a proper economy, as will a- 
tord the most convenience to- the animals them- 
selves, and the greates’ facility to those who have 
the charge of them. In doing this, regard must be 
had to the situation, as well as the mode of con- 
struction. The most convenient and cheapest 
form of building that I have ever known, | mean a 
building which will enable the farmer to rear swine 
with profit, would be something after the following 
manner: Put up a strectwre, say 40 feet long and 
15 wide—let the posts be 7 feet high. Cc ver the 
whole well, and lay a tight and stony floor. On 
one side, through the the whole length, leave a 
passage of 4 feet. Then at every 10 feet put up a 
cross partition, which will give four rooms, each 10 
by 11 feet. These rooms should each be divided 
into an eating anda sleeping apartment. Each 
eating apartment should be provided with a 
trough, nailed tothe floor, bound with iron = 
on the top edges, and six or eight inches deep, and 
at least ei n inches wide. Over each trough 
there should be a spacious shoot, in the partition, 
80 that the food may be conveyed to it from the pas- 
. These dimensions would probably saccom- 
modate about twenty-five animals ; if the intentiog 
is to keep a large number, the building should be 
ioned accordingly. The roof of the building 
should be made quite steep, which would preserve 
it from decay for a great number of years, and af- 
ford room over the beams for straw for litter, or the 
corn which is usually reserved for swine in husking 
or for depositing the lighter farming : 
such as hoes, shovels, rakes, &c. during the season 
when they are not in use. 





cberring the operation of, and the 


work made by the different ploughs, they award the 


If this building should be eo extended as to ad 
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mit of a kettle being set in one en}, o: im the cen- Aad the young man whe fails fo tip his bat ecccrd- 


tre by making the building io the T form, it weuld jing to the ruies of our modern exquisites, is at once 


add great'y to the convemence, and in the end to ‘put down “as vomanecriy asa hey.” 


the economy of the business. ‘Phe yards, if re 
sible, should have a southern exposure, divide 
as the inside of the building is, and of such length 


as will give sufficient room for the swine to per-' 


as 


Now to ali 
these charges against the “er.tter” [ enter my for- 
mal protest. They are seperflunvs and untroe. th 
ts unfair to compare so sweet a porker to those so 
Worthless a3 to be incapable of raising their own 


form their part of the business in the manufactor- | bristies. Nature is nature, and if pigs do poke their 
ing of manure, of which J intend to speak before T) noses into the trough, they are notto be slaadered 


close. If these yards can be so placed 3 to re-| 
ceive the manure and litter from a large hovel of | 


the barn, it will be found very advantageous, 
FREDING OF SWINE. 

Having thus provided suitable accommodations, 
and premising that the avimals are not of the flap- 
eared, long-nosed and tong-legged breed, appar- 
ently more fit to enter the lists with a blooded ra- 
cer than to be quiet and fat, the next thing of im- 
portance to be observed is the manner of feeding. 
Jo 1816, that year of gloom and distrese throngh- 
vat New England, when corn was two dollars a 
bushel, and difficuitto be procured even at that 
price; when the frosts and the cut-worm prostra- 
ted the young crops for two or three suecessive 
plantings, and seemed to threaten almost a@ total 
annihilation of every thing that possessed vegeta- 
ble life, men were driven to expedients which 
might never have oceurred to them so long as the 
earth should yield her increase in her accustomed 
profusion. In the universal scarcity of potatoes 
6nd all the grains, a spot was selected near the 
piggery, containinz, perhaps, three sqiare rods, 
which was covered with knot-grass. This spot 
was carefullyfdivested of every thing that would 
obstruct the scythe, and a basket of this s‘ort, 
sweet gris’ was then cut and thrown to the swine, 
who ate it with the utmost relish. This was re- 
peated some half dozen times zach day. By the 
time the whole spot had been cut over, the grass 
had sprung up fresh and sweet onthat part which 
had first been mown, and t ws the operation was 
continued through the summer with such bencfi- 
cial results to the swine as excited ihe surprise of 
all. They not only kept along and held their own, 
which was about all that was expected when the 
experiment was commenced, but throve exceeding- 
ly wel!, and that without five dollars expense for 
any feed beside the grass, This was thrown to 
them in smal) quantities many times during the day 
A basket constantly supplied was kept standing in 
the passage of the piggery, and it was expected of | 
every one who paasedthat way to remember the 
swine. This practice was found so beneficial that 
it was always practised afterwards, even though 
potatoes were as low as sixteen, and corn seventy- 
five cents a bushel. Iam clearly of the opinion 
that swine may be kept up cheaper than they can 
be kept running at large; as in the latter case 
thev must be looked afier and fed at least once a 
day, and their manure, and their labor in making 
manure, are both lost, which are important items 
to be deducted from the cost of their feed when we 
come to sum up the whole matter in order to as- 
certain the loss and gain. The grand secret tobe 
discovered in the rearing of all stock is, how to) 
make it rrow the greatest possible amount in the | 
shortest space of time. With regard to swine, par- 
ticularly, this secret Goes not consist so much in 
the quantity or quality of the food fed out, as in the 
minner in which it is prepared, and the regularity 
with which it is given. Between the first of Sep- 
tember and the first of May, they shoutd receive no 
rac food, or only in very sma!l quantities. Iam 
satisfied that one bushel of meal, cooked, is worth 
as mich as a bushel and a half uncooked, and that 
the dizpropurtion is still greater in potatoes and 
pimpkins. My method of preparing food waa, as 
Soon as potators were ripe, to dig a quantity and 
throw into a tub of water about a bushel at a time 
anl with a stout stick aash them abouta few t'ins 
until the dirt was washed off ; after boiling a sufti- 
cient quantity for a day or two, boil the same quan- 
tity of pampkins, and in a large tub for the purpose 
mix the whule toa pulp, and while scalding hot 
throw in such proportion of meal as circumstances 
would require, taking the price of corn and the con- 
di,ion ot the stock, whether fatting or store pigs, 
into consideration. To this a little salt should be 
added occasionally, and fur swine fatting, a table 
spoonful of sulphor, about once a weck. 

It is the practice of some farmers to prepere food 
and suffer it to undergo a process of fermentation 
before feeding it out. To this practice I most ear- 
nestly object. Itis contrary to all our notions of 
good hooker’, and offensive, at the table, both to 
the sense of taste and smell, and I never could see 
any cause why the same reasoning which we ap- 
ply to ourselves on this point should not apply to 
animals having both those senses in a remarkably 
acute degree, althongh grunting upon four legs in- 
stead of two. The food should not only be sweet, 
but free froin the dirt which usually adheres to po- 
tatoes, and from impurities of every kind. Another 
point of much consequence is regularity in the time, 
and in the quantity which is given them. It never 
should be an o!j ct to see how little a store pig can 
be kept upon, butto give him, at all seasons of 
the year, as much as he will eat with good appe- 
tite. Ifat anv time, upon visiting the piggery, a 
portion of food should be fonnd left in the trough, 
it should at once be removed to the yard, cold wa- 
ter dashed into the trough, and with the birch broom 
which is always kept hanging in the passage, thor- 
oughly washed ont. At the next feeding care 
shonld be taken to give no more than will be eaten 
greedilv, and thus a healthy appetite will soon be 
restored. 

All this detail upon paper may appear too much 
for the busy, driving farmer to come down to; but 
I can assure him that when reduced to a sysvem it 
is easierand cheaper than the practice commonly 
pursued, He must remember that what he loses in 
time is more than repaid in the rapidity of the 
growth of the animal, and its excellence when 
brought upon the table or exposed in the market for 
sale, 

SWINE PROFITABLE OPERATIVES. 

In furnishing swine such commodious yards as 7 
have described, the object is nut altogether to pro- 
vide them a place to wallow and luxuriate in inglor- 
ious ease, but to furnish thema place and the means 
to pay back to the farmer a portion of the cost of 
their keeping while yet they are on the hoof. In 
order to do this, the drain from the kitchen sink 
should discharge itself into those vards. This will 
probably supply them with water sufficient to keep 
it standing in low piaces to the depth of two or 
three inches, Into this there should be thrown 
frora time to time much from the swamps—potato 
an‘l pumpkin vines, weeds from the garden, leaves, 
arial other vegetable substances—serapings from 
avout the house yards, and occasionally small quan- 
ties of lime and ashes, and every thing ofa perish- 
able nature that can be tae Here will be 
the materials for your swine to operate upon, and 
by flinging on an vecasional handful of corn among 
the masa, you will find them as industrious and in- 
tent vpon their labors as any creature vpon the 
premises. With such conveniences, and plenty of 
materials to work upon, they will nearly pay their 
keeping in manufactaring manure, until about the 
time of fatening. 

| have often examined a small farm, originally 
cold, swampy land, but now under the highest state 
of cultivation, and very productive, which was en- 
riched almost entirely by the use of oak leaves 
brought from a neighboring wood and manufactured 
pnto valuable manure by swine. The Israelite could 
not turn out his tale of bricks without straw—:he 
manufacturer fails to produce his fabric, if deprived 
wf the raw material, and the swine will grunt away 
the time in profitiess discontent, if denied those 
varions substances among which it is his nature and 
delight to root and roll, Supply hun amply, then, 
with all the materials which he requires and in the 
month of April of each year, you will find a. mine 
fram whence you may éraw forth hundreds of loads 
of the richest manures. 

CLEANLINESS OF SWINE. 

No animal, probably, has been more vilified and 

abused than the hog. No epithet is thought too 





fur following its dictates, The hog, after all, is a 
cleanly anal. If he wallow in the mire it ts but 
the application of the soap to start that which sticks 
to the skin ; and if supphed with a proper rubbing 
post he will soon demonstrate how advantageous 
the application has been. A pig of the most incor. 
rigibly slovenly habits may be reformed in the 
course of one or two weeks. Visit his sleeping a- 
par'inent in the morning and it will be found wet 
and filthy in the extreme. Remove every thing 
from this apartment to the yard, and repeat the pro- 
cess every morning, and in eight or ten days it will 
be found clean and dry. I never knew the experi- 
ment to fail. Suds from the wash tubs thrown over 
swine is very gratetul to them, is a most excellent 
cosmetic for the skin, and will improve their appear- 
ance far more than the rarest cologne will thet of 
any biped. 
FATTENING OF SWINE. 

There is not much to be said under this head, if 
the swine have been fed in the manner which | 
have stated al) ve: for in that case they will always 
be fut. But for three or four weeks previous to 
dressing, I think the pork may be improved by feee- 
ing principally upon meal, This should always be 
mixed with boiling water, and fed out in small quan- 
tities six or eight times a day, varying the amount 
as the appetites of the animals vary. If any is left 
in the trough, it should be removed, and then omit 
one of the regular times of feeding, and commence 
again with such a quantity as will be eaten with 
avidity. A handful of raw potatoes and pumpkin 
may also be given them occasionally. Let your 
store pigs eat the “pig corn.” 

DRESSING OF SWINE. 

Many a farmer has carried good pork to a bad 
market becanse :t wag not dressed well. Unseem- 
ly gashes and scratches upon the skin, with scatter- 
ing bristles and a snpmewhat thick coat of the more 
woolly substance about the feet and ears, are no 
recommendation to good pork, or credit to the 
butcher. Every farmershould be supplied with a 
smal] tackle and fall ; it will cost but little and will 
greatly facilitate all his butchering operations,— 
When the water for scalding is ready, a smal! quan- 
tity of pounded rosin should be sprinkled over the 
animal and rubbed on the skin; then drop him into 
the water, slowly raising himup and down so that 
all partsmay be reached. In this way the bri-tles, 
fine hair and scurf, if there is any, wil achere to. 
gether by means of the rosin, and the whole may 
be scraped off with the back of the knife in the 
space of two or three minutes. But the principal! 
care should be in thoroughly scraping the skin after 
the animal is taken from the tub, My main object 
in dressing is to get the skin thin and clear, and to 
effect this, scalding water sbould at first be plenti- 
fully dashed on, and the whole surface thoroughly 
scraped over at least a dozen times with a doll 
knife ; then follow in the same manner with cold 
water, and close by going carefully over the whole 
with avery sharp knife, which will take off any por- 
tion of the bristles which have remained. When 
pork has been Cressed im this mat ner, yc u will nev- 
er be able to discover that strong, disagreeable, hog- 
musk flivor, which has spoiled many a goodly-bor'- 
ed dish or pot of baked beans. The skins of swine 
which have run at large are much thicker than these 
which have been kept up, and are especially liable 
to this rank flavor. Too much pains, therefore, 
cannot well be taken in this finishing process of 
making good perk, 

The above is the course which I have uniformly 
pursued, and [ am satisfied that no person ever rats- 
ed better pork, or at less expense. Many may 
doubt the expediency of adopting a plan which is se 
precise, but they must recollect that this precise- 
ness is what gives excellence and preferenc: ‘o all 
animals and fabrics which obtain premiuins at your 
agr cultural fairs. So those who obtain premiums 
for the best cultivated forms exhil {tin their rererte 
f erect minnteness in their details of practice. It 
is so in every thing—with those who excel in the 
arts, sciences, or even literature. [hope some may 
be induced to make the experiment, and if all were 
‘o adopt the plan, I am satisfied there would be less 
grunting about bad pork. Truly yours, &c., 
Farmer’s Monthly Visitor. SIMON BROWN. 








An intelligent class can searee ever be, as a class, Vi- 
cious, never, as aclass, indolent. * * * The new 
world of ideas ; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanica! powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present attractions, which un- 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasures.—Everett. 





Mr. Hotmes :—F or beginners in mathematics, 
is proposed the following query :— 

There is a rectangular room, the length of a di- 
agonal through the centre of which, is 22 feet, 
there is another diagonal 20 feet in length, pro- 
ceeding from that corner from which the central di- 
agonal proceeds, but 4 feet higher on it, and ter- 
minates in the corner at the point at which the cen- 
tral diagonal does. The height and length of the 
room being alike, what are its dimensions ? 

Winthrop, Oct. 


—— 

Mr. Hotmes:—Will you have the goodness to 
insert in your highly valuable paper the following 
proceedings of the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Con- 
vention, held Oct. 18, 1842. I make this request of 
you, Mr. Editor, because your paper is devoted to 
the interest of the Farmers and Mechanics of Maine. 
I hope that every farmer and mechanic in the State 
will arouse to action upon this subject—inform his 
mind, and qualify himself to take thet stand in so- 
ciety which he ought and is entitled to. And it ap- 
pears to me that if every city and town in the State 
would form such associations as the following, and 
carry them forward with vigor and energy, that a 
much better state of society would exist, taxes less- 
ened, and the cry of “hard times” De done away; 
and the people become prosperous and happy. 

Bangor, Nov. 5, 1842. A Mecuanic. 
THE FARMER’S AND MECHANIC’S CON- 

VENTION. 

Met agreeably to ajournment, Oct. 18 13- 
42. The Chairman not being present, it 
was 

Voted, Thomas Eames of Frankfurt Chair- 
man. 

Voted, That Zetham F. Shute. Frederic 
D. Huntress, and Abraham Mudget, be a 
Committee to examine the Constitution adop- 
ted by the Convention at the last meeting, and 
prepose such amendments tuereto as they 
shall deem proper. 

Voted, That Geo, Kimball be requested to 
address the people of Frankfort on the evils 
of going to law, &c., in the reom of Albert 
Shaw , who was prevented by other engage- 
ments. 

Voted, That Jesse Smart, Zetham F. 
Shute. and Benjamin Houston, be a Commit- 
tee todraft an anti-litigation pledge, to be 
printed and two or three copies sent to each 
member of the standing Committée. 

The Committee to whom -vas referred the 
Constitution, reported sundry amendments 





coarse and to be applied to him. The 
veriest and loathsome loafer is said to be 
ee dizty asa pig.” The dronkard, wallowing in 
the goiter is of being ‘se drunk es a swine.’ 


which were adopted. 


The Corstitution as amended ; be- 
low. >> 
Vote!, To adjourn without day, 
Per Order, *s 
HENRY CAVIDSON. § 


CONSTITUTION OF THE W 


KING MEN’S SOCIETY. 


t« 


retary. 





DO WwoOR- 


Art. t.. This Association shall he called 
“The Waldo Working Men's Society,” and 
shall hold its annual meeting on the third 


Tuesday of October. 
Art. 2. The principal objects to which this 


Society will direct its efforts are—the sup- 
pression of t:ifling and excessive litigation— 
the improvement of our primary Scheols—the 


improvement in Agriculture and Mechanic’s 
arts, and the correction of abuses in our gov- 
ernment affairs. F 

Art. 3. We the subscribers, members of 
this Society, pledge ourselves that ip all ca- 
ses in which a difference of opinion may ex- 
ist detween us as individuals and other 
person with whom we may have ayo! or 
with whom we may be brought into eollision 
in any way ;we,on ourpart will not regert to the 
law until after we shall have proposed to such 
person, to meet him on fair terms, and if pos. 
sible to settle our difficulties honorably be- 
twe n ourselves, and if we cannot agree, to 
refer the case to disintered and honorable men 
tu decide for us, their decision in all cases to 
be final. And we further pledge ourselves that 
we will discourage and discountenance the 
practise of ‘‘going to law,” for a trifling 
cause, and will persuade others to de the 
same. 

Ast’ 4. We will do all we can consistly to 
to improve our primary Schools, and raise the 
standard of education inthe country, and to 
carry out our principals of reform in evary 
respect so far as practica/. 

Art. 5. The Officers of this Society, 
shall he President, a Vice President Recor- 
ding Secretary, Corresponding, Secretary, 





and a standing Committee, consisting of one 
from each town in fae County, to be chosen 
by ballot annually 

Arr. 6. It shall be the duty ofthe Presi- 
nent to preside # all meetings of the Society, 
and to call spe¢ial meetings whenever in his 
judgement he may deem it expedient, or 
whenever he may be requested to do so by 
ten or more nembers, who shall make known 
their request and set forth their reasons in 
writing. He shall also have the general care 
and supervision of all the affairs of the Soci- 
ety, and use his influence and best endeav- 
ors to see that allthe rules and regulations of 
the Society are observed by the members. 
And in his absence the Vice President shall 
perform the same duties. If both the 
President and Vice President should be ab- 
sent at any meeting, a President s all he 
chosen pro lem. 

Art. 7. It shall be the duty of the Recor- 
ding Secretary to keep a fair and impartial 
record of the doings of the Society, ard to 
transcribe the names of all the members with 
the date of signature and place of residence, 
into a book kept for that purpose.—And his 
bo ks shall be open for the inspection of any 
member of the society, who may wait on him 
for that purpose. It shall also be his duty to 
make an unnual report of the state and con- 
dition ofthe Society. The Recording Secre- 
tary shall be allowed an assistant to be selec- 
ted by himseif, 

Arr. 8. The Corresponding Secretary 
hall conduct the correspondence ofthe Soct- 
ety, and shall make report of his doings at ev 
ery mecting. 

Arr. 9. It shall be the duty of the Stan- 
ding Committee. to carry forward the princi- 
pies of this Society in their respective Towns 
to look into and investigate ail cases of Liti- 
gation, which may cume to their knowledge 
and all other subjects contemplated by this 
Society, and make report of such facts as 
shall by them be deemed expedient, at every 
meeting. 

Art. 1). Any person may become amem- 
ber of this Suciety by signing his name to the 
Constitution. 

Art. 11, Any member may withdraw from 
this Society at any time, by making kaown 
his request to the Recording Secretary. 

Art. 12. Town Societies having in view 
one or more of the principles embraced in the 
second article of this Constitution, may be- 
come auxiliary to this Society. 

Art. 13. Any member who shall conduct 
disorderly in the meetings of this Society, or 
violate his pledge, may be expelled from the 
Society at any regular meeting. by a vote of 
two thirds of the members present. 

Art. 14. This Constitution may be amend- 
ed at any regular meeting of the Society, by 
a vote of two thirds of the members present, 
provided notice thereof shall have been given 
al a previous meeting. 


The Waldo Working Men’s Society, held 
their first meeting under this Constitution at 
the Court tiouse, in Belfast,on the third Tues 
day of October, A. D. 1842, being the [8th 
day of said month,when it was organized by 
choosing the following officers by ballot, viz: 
eter Harmon, of Thorndike, President. 

‘ Benjamin Houston. of Belfast, Vice Presi- 

ent. 

Henry Davidson, of Waldo, Recording 
Se-retary. 

William Rust, of Belmont, Corresponding 
Secretary. 

And a Slanding Comittee, as follows:— 
Henry Meservey of Appleton, Ephraim A. 
Pitcher of Belfasi {Otis Cushman of Belmont, 
Jas. Hazeltine of Burnham, Joshua Dilling 
ham of Camden, Geo. Kimball of Frankfort, 
Elisha Jonnson Jr. of Freedom, Eli Sprague 
of Hope, Ambrose Farrow of Islesboro’, E. 
T. Hatch of Jackson, John Haskell of Knox 
Moses Prescott of Liberty, Isaac Hills of 
Linconville, Daniel Billings of Monroe, Mo- 
ses True of Montville, Abr. Mudget of Nor- 
thport, James Fordof Palermo, Zetham F. 
Shute of Prospect’ Geo. Gunn of Searsmont, 
Samuel Eames of Swanville, Jos, B. Whit- 
ney of Thorndike, Jesse Smart of Troy, Amos 
Jones of Unity, Rufus Calderwood of Vinal- 
haven, and John McClure of Waldo. 

HENRY DAVIDSON. Rec. Sec’y 
-— <Q — 
CANDLES.—( Concluded ) 


War candles.—Next to tallow, the sub- 
stance most employed in the manufacture of 
candles is wax. ax candles are made ei- 
ther by the hand or with a ladle. In the fur- 
mer case, the wax, being kept soft in hot 


water, is applied bit by bit to the wick. 
which is hung from a hook in the wall; in 
the latter, the wicks are hung round an bes 


circle, placed immediately over a large coy 
per-tinned basin full of melted wax, adel 









neans of a large ladle. When the can Ses 
have by either process acquired the proper 
size, they are taken from the hooks, and 
rolled upon a table, usually of walnut-tree 
with a long square instrument of box, smooth 
at the bottom. 

A few years ago I made a set of experi- 
ments upon the relative intensities of light, 
and duration of different candles, the results 
of which are contained in the following table. 
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A Scotch matchkin, or 1-8 of a gallon of 
good seal oil, weighs 6910 gr., or 13 1-10 oz. 
aveirdupois, and lasts ina bright Argand 
lamp 11 hours 44 minutes. The weight of 
vil it consumes per hour is equal to 4 times 
the weight of tallow in candles 8 to the pound 
and 1-7 the weight of tallow in candles 6 to 
the pound. But, its light being equal to 
that of 5 of the latter candles, it appears from 
the above table that 2 pounds weight of oil, 
value 9d. in an Argand, are equivalent in il- 
luminating power to 3 pounds of tallow can- 
dles, which cost about two shillings. The 
larger the flame in the above candles the 
greater the economy of light. 

In June, 1825, M. Gay Lussac obtained a 
patent in England for making candles from 
margaric and stearic acids, improperly called 
slearine, by converting tallow into the above 
fat acids by the following process :—Tallow 
consists, hy Chevreul’s researches, of stear- 
ine, a solid fat, and elaine, a liquid fat; the 
former being in much the larger proportion. 
When tallow is treated with an alkaline body 
such as potash, soda, or lime, it is saponified; 
that is, its stearine and elaine become respec- 
tively stearic aid elaic acids, and, as such, 
form compounds with these bases. When by 
the action of an acid, such as the sulphuric 
or muriatiz, these combinations are decom- 
posed, the fats reappear in the altered form 








p ured upon their tops, one after another, by 


of stearic and elaic acids; the former body 
being harder than tallow, and of a texture 
somewhat like spermaceti, the latter body be- 
ing fluid, like oil. ‘The decomposttion of 
the snap should be made,” says the patentee, 
‘tina large quantity of water, kept well stir- 
red during the operation, and warmed by 
steam introduced in any convenient way. 
When the mixture has been allowed to stand, 
the acid of the tallow or fat will rise to the 
surface, and the water being drawn off will 
carry the alkal.ne or saline matters with it ; 
but ifthe acids of the tallow should retain 
any portion of the salts, fresh water may be 
thrown upon it, and the whole well agitated, 
until the acids have become perfectly free 
from the alkaline matters; and, when allow- 
ed to cool, the acids will be formed into a solid 
mass. ‘This mass is now to be submitted to 
considerable pressure in such an apparatus 
as is employed in expressing oil from seeds; 
when the liquid acid will run off in the form 
of asubstance resembling oil, leaving a solid 
matter similar, in every respect, to sperma- 
ceti, which is fit for making candles. 

The wick to be used in the manufacture of 
these improved candles, and which forms 
one of the features of this invention, 1s to be 
made of cotton yarn, twisted rather hard, 
and laid in the same manner as wire is some- 
times coiled round the bass strings of musical 
instruments. For this purpose, straight rods 
or wires are to be procured, of suitable 
lengths and diameters, according to. the in- 
tended size of the candles about to be made; 
and these wires, having been covered with 
cotton coiled round them as described, are 
to be inserted in the candle-moulds as the 
common wicks are; and when the candle is 
made, and perfectly hard, the wire is to be 
withdrawn, leaving a hollow cylindrical aper- 
ture entirely through the middle of the can- 
dle.— Ure’s Dictionary. 


—=>—— 
Address: 

Delivered before the State Convention of Mechanics, at 
B r, Aug. 1842—by Cuaates Hoxpen, of 
Portland. 

GentLemen :—It gives me much pleasure 
to meet you on this occasion, engaged ir so 
noble a cause; not because I am so vain as 
to believe that I can impart to you a fund of 
information, of which, until I speak, you are 
ignorant; but because | cannot allow my- 
self for a moment to doubt, that our associa- 
tion, and deliberations during the time allut- 
ted us for this Convention, will be productive 
of good, not only to ourselves, but to the in- 
terests of the numerous Mechanics whom 
we represent. 

The experiment made by the assembling 
of a Convention of Mechanics last year, at 
Augusta, though attempted with much hesi- 
tancy as to its success, was a most happy 
one. J have no doubt that it has already 
been eminently useful, and that it will con- 
tinue to be the basis of much more useful- 
ness. Inthe increased number of members 
to this convention, this vear over the num- 
ber which attended that held last year, we 
have reason to hope that the little germ plan- 
ted in the first Convention of the Mechanics 
of Maine, may one day become a noble tree, 
from whose branches will be diffused much 
that is ~—— and iy ig to us and our 
brother Mechanics. ve great confi- 
dence in such a result. 

But, my brethren;—to avoid a long 
duction, which is not always the most 
part of a di-course, I will came at once to 


intro- 


my subject, which your partiality will for a 
few moments allow me to comment dipon be- 
fore you. It is this— 

The Power of the Mechanics of Maine— 
and How it shall best be preserved, wmcreased 
and perpetuated. 

A vast subject, indeed; and I would that 
it had a more able commentator. It is a sub- 
ject worthy the efforts ofthe ablest minds. It 
enters into the defence, the welfare, the hap- 
piness of not only us, who are here gathered, 
but of our constituents, and of generations 
yet to appear on the stage of action. 

Are these opinions extravagant ? Not at 
all. Upon what apparently slight human 
causes, have turned events that have chang- 
edthe whole aspect of the world! When 
the mutineers consented that Columbus, at 
his urgent intercession, should sail his ship 
on her wonted course a few hours longer, be- 
fore they would compel him to turn her prow 
toward the shores of their ho ne, about which 
their trembling hearts lingered, they little 
thought that the human destinies of myriads 
of individuals hung upon their extorted clem- 
ency! The few hours gained by the immor- 
tal navigator, had not «lipsed ere the lizhts 
that danced in the gloom of night which 


his hopes were coasummated,—the new, the 
unknown world was at last found, after years 
of toil--and the mutineers humbled before 
the power of successful genius ! 

It was a trifling incident to human view 
that brought the Prussians on to the field of 


that bloody plain —yet that event changed the 
after aspect of all Europe. flundreds of 
thousands whom the insatiable rapacity of 
Napoleon would have involved in carnage 
and death, were, by his downfall at Water- 
loo, left to the quiet pursuits of peace, to 
live and die under their owa cottage roof— 
and the nations of Europe, that had been 
tossed about upon the waves of war, like a 
helmless ship in a turbilent sea, sunk into 
the quietude of peace they so much needed 

tt is not much to say; that this subject, 
slight as it may seem to some, is of vast im 
portance, and that as it is faithfully carried 
out into real life, it will involve to a great 
extent, the good or itl of our fellows, and 
their successors, and that the event of this 
meeting may have a wide and enduring in 
fluence upon it? 


First, then of the Power of the Mechanics 
of Maine. 


you mean physical or intellectual power! 1 
an-wer, both. 

Let us look at the physical power of our 
Mechanics. I have no means of knowing 
the number of the Mechanics of Maine—al- 
though that would be an interesting table, 


would show the number of mechanics in this 
State, the number that belongs to each trade 
the number attached to Mechanics’ societies 


are a numerous class. Neither can there be 


and promote its healthy action. All observa- 


full play to his efforts. He stan!s physically 
a perfect specimen of a Man—such as G d/ 
intended he should be. 

I have frequently thought, on locking at 
an assemblage of practical mechanics, that 
there needed no other evideace to prove the 
physical utility of the trades than such a 
sight ! See that son of Vulcan—the sturdy | 
blacksmith—at his anvil, with his massive 
sledge in his hand. The picture reminds | 
you of the o'den history, that tells of the | 
First Richard of England, a man of hercu-| 
lean strength, who, in his battles in the holy 
land, to rescne the Sepulchre from the Iofi- 


of Vulcan. 
—what a brawny arm, and muscular form!) 
That sledge, which he casts upwards over | 
his head, lightly as Richard dashed his bat-| 
tle-axe about the heads of the followers of 
Mahomet,—the puny, enervated idler can 
hardly lift. And why ? They are equals in 
age—in infancy, one wasas healihy as the 
other—but their physical training has been 
different. That delicate young man was 
blessed (was it a blessing?) with wealthy 
parents, who could not entertain the degra-| 
ding thought for a moment, that the hands of 
their darling child should be soiled with the 
sweat and dirt of hard labor. They did not 
reflect upon the fact, that sweat and dirt may 
be washed away with water, but that the 
rust of idleness and pride, when it has eaten | 
into the soul, all the water in the world can-| 
not wash away. | 

Look at themmnow. A few years compar- | 
atively have intervened, since they started) 
from the cradle with equal advantages. Now, 
one stands before you, a powerfwl man—the 
other, a child in comparison—li-tless, idle, | 
fatigued with the mere labor of duing the ab- 
solute duties of life. 

Toa!l the arguments that were ever at- 
tempted, to show that every man was uot de- 
signed by God to perform physical labor,— 
and that he does not make much of man’s 
happiness depend thereon, I would fearlessly 
offer the specimen of a sturdy mechanic, 
with every sinew and muscle strengthened — 
ironed as it were, by the free, vigorous play 
of his limbs; and the other example of the 





shrouded the Western Isles, shew him that | 


)and drawers of water,” when 


Waterloo ’ rincible rire ' ' 
loo, before Ney’s Invincibles reached 'in ignorance, in their varivus vocations. | 


But | am met here, with tho inquiry, do| 


and well worthy their efforts to obtain, that | of numbers—the workingman. 


dels, carried a battle-axe which none of his! 
followers cou'd wield. And so with this son lherba 


‘and ‘is no respecter of persons?” 


Mechanics of Maine, there is much intel! 
tual strength. ‘Phat as in regard t») ; os 
physical strength they are surpass: dby inn 
so in regard to their intelectual strenath ¢ 
think they are not surpassed by ‘Re a 
classes by which they are suricund: d 
herein lies the difference, and it 
one. Qur intellectual power is in a erya 
| State—it is in the ore. While that of _ 
| Others has been worked over, the allo ae 
carded, and the pure geld coins d Ange 
beautiful currency, which has Circulated a ; 
ry where—making richer every one thr on 
whose hans it passed, without ip 
diminishing its original value. 

Whie, from the very necessity of the « 
our physical power has been dey:| wed 
strengthened because we were olb)|;. 
work for our daily bread, but we might d 
lay the intellectual part till to-morr wt! v 
tu- morrow has, alae, been to many of us the 
very ‘‘thief of time” —to many a ‘mechanic it 
has never as yet come. Our hope lies jn 
| the belief, that the fatal word fo-morroy 
}ere long be changed for that of to-day, 
vocabulary of the laborer 

Lu the course of time, with this proerasti- 
nating spirit, it has come to be believed jy 4 
portion of the community, that Mechanics — 
| Indeed the whole class that labors with the 
| hands—have not the intellectual stamina that 
others have —that after all, the working clas- 
| ses are but filling their proper places, and 
are upon their proper level, ‘‘hewers of wood 
they delve on 
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lear some of our brother mechanics in this 
land, hold this notion, and therefore ure con- 
tent thus to remain, without an effort to lift 
the thick veil which covers them. 
But. what a libel is this upon God, who we 
| have just seen has given to that man who 
developes his physical powers, blessings 
| which do not spring froin idleness. What a 
| a libel is that—to think that our Father turns 
away from him at once, and leaves his intel- 
leciual p wers in a de; th as low, as he had 
elevated his bodily ones high! The reverse 
| ts the truth. And it 1s a truth which is rap- 
idly developing itself and being improved up- 
on, inthis co ory. That physical labor fa- 
| cilitales mental ac yuire men's, is the found itlon 
of every manual labor seminary in the coun- 
jy. The old notion, that uoceasing study, 
saving only the necessary time for sleep aud 
food, is the most advantageous mode by 
which to store the mind with useful know/- 
edze, is in a great measure exploded. The 
doctrine now is—and ia the true one—that 
intellectual and bodily labor must go on to- 
ge'her; and when they do, mind ard body 
| will be invigorated as they can be in no other 
| way. 
What a triumph is this for the Democracy 
In the day 
when God said, ‘Inthe sweat of thy brow 





shalt thou eat thy bread,”’ he pronounced a 

| great bles-ing upon man as he is now consti- 
ry . 

&e. There is no doubt, however, that thes tuted. 


For how many centuries it was look- 


ed upon as a curse! Instead of being a 


any doubt of the great advantage of mechan | curse, that blasted all his prospects of happi- 
ical pursuits to develope the human systm | ness, it was an angel of mercy in disguise, 


and it coufirmsthat pure philosophy, which 


tion tends to prove that fact. Mark the me- jmakes the regard of God for the highest hap- 
chanic who pursues an occupation that gives | piness of his children, a leading feature in 
jall that he does for them: 


that there is, w- 
deed, 
“A divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.” 

Another view of the case, which too many 
assent to, is, that the laborer may plod on, 
from day to day, it is his proper duty. With 
his scanty intellect, he is not capable of ap- 
preciating the wonders or glories of nature 
and art. What matters it to him, that tn the 
spring time of year the trees put forth their 
leaves; the grass springs up from its cold 
bed, warmed into life again; that the birds 
cirol on every spray, and the earth ts heavy 
with the sweet scent of flowers and the rich 
ze! His heavy sense—his dull eye 


y . 4 j . 
What a specimen of manliness! an ear and nostril, cannot drink in these 


glorious evidences of God's power! His 
avocations are low and besotting, and he can 
only appreciate that which speaks to his ani- 
mal nature and answers its calls for food und 
repose ! 

What is it to him thet the rich harvest and 
the gentle rain, show that God careth for all, 
say thy. 
It cannot be, but thathe is so inferior, tat 
like the patient ox, he careth not if his mas- 
ter’s crib but contain for him a moderate 
supply of fuod! With what trath and force 
does this apply to the mes-es in Great Bri- 
ain—the millions of living souls—who sufler 
and starve, whi'e the better race, as they are 
termed, ‘“‘are clad in purple and fine linen, 
and fare sumptuously every day.” . 

But what a libel again, is this on our Fa- 
ther! That he has spread out the splendid 
and ample page of nature, variegated and en- 
riched with a glory that the most able works 
of art cannot approach, for the pleasure of 
the few. The mass cannot appreciate, can- 
not be delighted with the handyworks of their 
Father. Thanks be to that Father, this old, 
insulting notion, ts fast fading away belvre 
the sun of truth and light. It has fallen io 
this country, and is shaken to its foundation 
in the old. 

The laborer cannot appreciate the beau- 
ties of nature ! Who better adapted to ap- 
preciate them thanhe? His body is vigor 
ous and robust—his senses keen and vigilant 
—his occupation frequently catls hin to the 
fie'ds or the thoroughfare. His works!op, 





mere student, who does not lay any stress up- 
on the importance of bodily labor; or this 
other specimen,—anda most inferior one It 
is—the mere idler, who hangs upon the breast 
of his mother earth, with not even the spirit 
ofthe infant (in another respect,) to draw 
sustenance from it. 

God has put his seal of approbation upon 
physical labor, my brethren? Let us labor 
on therefore, in thankfulness, that the means 
which sustains our lives—with the always 
wise adaptation of our Father—is best calcu- 
lated to keep the machine the soul occupies 
healthy and useful—and with the reflection 
also, that, in comparison to our numbers, we 
are physically strong as giants-—that collec- 
tively, we possess a physical power uasur- 
passed by any class of men, numbering no 
morethan we do, in the land. Physically, 
then, we have no excuse—we are fully pre- 
pared to grapple with any duty that lies ,be- 
fore us. 

But how is it in regard to the second 
branch of my first head? How are we pre- 
pared inlellectually ? Wht is our intellectual 
power? These are important questions too— 
and much depends upon a right answer to 
them. How much, who can estimate ? 





DT have not the least doubt, that among the 


oft-time, is the open air, with the wonders o! 
the great Architect all about him! Who bet- 
ter fitted than he to love and revel in the 
beauties of nature? He stands within ts 
great Temple. 

It is not true, that the laborer has not the 
intellect or the genius to lilt himself from the 
earth, and gaze around upon it, store “ 
mind with the great truths it inculcates, 4° 
be, what God ever meant he should be, 4 
Man! He has done this again and again. 
I would not insult aay one’s knowledge, 5° 
much as to attempt to prove this. It has 
been made obvious, in various ways, to 4 


all. He can do it again! 
(T'o be continu d.) 


——>— 
“AWFUL CALCULATION.” 
Uropia, Oct. 24. 


To the Editor of the Poughman:—Sir: | nat weed 
in the last Proughman, an article headed Awta 
Calculatior,” which J have wondered at before ; a 
was surprised to see in your pspe", so gener y 
free from extravagancies. Tam entirely at a lov 
to imagine on what statistical fact or facts the &"- 
thor of tant calculation bassed his statements. He 
certainly does aot believe the prevalent opinion |" 
regard to the age of the world—six thousand yeere. 
“The number of inhbitants who have lived on “ 
earth, amount to about 26,626,8 133,285, 075,540. 
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tion was a disease of the general 8) stem, and not 
primarily confined to the lungs; that it did not arise 
lirow the deposite vf certain matter, which produced 
‘tubercles, but from unnatural presure of the adjacent 
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ARRIVAL OF THE GREAT WESTERN. 
The Steamer Great Western arrived at New 
York on Sunday afternoon. She brings Mr Derrick, 
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of London city, Westminister city, Finsbury, Mary- 
lebone, Tower Hamlets, Southwark, and Lambeth 
districts. 
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been in extensive use in Great Britain, and throughout 
the Continent of Earope, where it has completely as- 
tounded the Medical Facahy, by its anparalleled suc- 
cess ia curing some of the most hopeless cases of Con- 
suaption ever brought ander their notice. In the hos- 
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POETRY. 


For the Farmer and Advocate. 

THE MUSIC OP NATURE. 
In all of natures works there's music sweet, 
Well varied tones and richest melody. 
There’s music in the heavenly calm of twilight 
Honr—in voices of the balmy breeze as 
Soft and sweet it sighs amid the stirring 
Leaves of starlit grove, or languid sleeps 
Upon the bosom calm of dark reposing 
Waters. There's music in the babbling stream, 
And in the cataract’s foaming thunders ; 
In merry mppling of the mountain brook, 
And voice majestic of the storm-stirred sea. 
There’s music in the song of Joyful birds 
Beneath, and in the mutterings of heaven's 
Loud thunder in the deep blue sky above, 
In heaven, on earth, in outspread skies, and air 
Invisible ; in solitary dell, 
And on the mountain's top with rugged cliffs, 
Where human footsteps ne’er have left an echo 
There’s music wild and grand and beautiful. 
Within the deepest cells of human heart, 
And in the depths inanimate of our 
Material world, in earth’s dim rays and beams 
Of those celestial lights, which brightly gem 
The highest firmament, and light the angels 
To their evening orisons—is melody. 
In tones of woman’s sweetest voice on earth, 
And in the songs of spirits pure, who dwell 
Within the better land, in all above, 
In all below we hear the music rich 
Of universal harmony divine, 
And deepest tones of all endearing melody. 
Ten thousand harps invisible do pour 
Their melody united well through al) 
The depths of sin, and regions of the earth, 
While millions of archangels touch their heaven 
Strung lyres, and send celestial harmony 
Through all the mighty halls of God’s extended 

temple 
Up to his everlasting throne above. 








Epuesvcs. 
Farmington, Oct. 1842. 


~~ MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Farmer and Advocate. 
The Man Out of Business, 


Gentce Reaper :—Were you ever so un- 
fortunate as to be out of both business and 
money atthe same time. Perhaps neither; 
if so, accept my congratulations at having 
escaped one of the most vexatious casualties 
incident to humanity. But perchance thou 
hast experienced the feelings incident to both 
prosperity and adversity, and knowest full 
well how to appreeiate the sufferings of thy 
fellow men in adversity and calamity; if so, 
my tale of distress will not be told in vain— 
thy sympathies will be revived, and recollec- 
tions long since buried, will be raised up, to 
shed their softening influence over thy soul. 
How much melancholy is contained in these 
few words, ‘out of business.’ I doubt whether 
a phrase of cqually lugubrious import can be 
fuund within the whole range of our lan- 
guage. O horrors of horrors! I cannot 
think of the trouble of being out of business, 
without feelings most truly painful.—All the 
faculties of an active being receive a shock; 
and when a man knows not what to do, he is 
either compell’d to be entirely quiescent, or 
active to no purpose. Andto be active to 
no purpose, to a man of sense is almost as 
afflicting as to be idle. To be perpetually 
bustling about, applying here and there for 
business, and receiving a rebuff at every ap- 
plication—to go from one street to another, 
revolving in mind the happiness of past days, 
when business was plenty, is peculiurly try- 
ing to a sensitive mind, If any thing, me- 
thinks, is likely to bring on despondency it 
is this. I cannot conceive of a human being 
in a worse situation than to be willing to 
work, and unable to procure employment. 
Gor’d on by penury, aye, even absolute 
want, surrounded by those whom he owes, 
and assailed by perpetual duns. His appar- 
el out of repair—his mind harrassed, and 
his look down cast and haggard, he becomes 
a fit subject for suspicion and ridicule, and 
even employment is denied him by the su- 
percilious rich on account of his aspect. 
This world is governed much by appearances, 
and some in it are governed entirely by the 
sense of sight—if that is not pleased, they 
will do nothing to help a suffering brother of 
the human family. Such are ready to attrib- 
ute treason, stratagem and spoil to the man 
under a ragged coat, without inquiring into 
his worth, while they will caress and con- 
fide in the man of polished and polite exteri- 
or, without enquiring intu his worthlessness. 
So much for the false taste which obtains in 
the world—which causes countless thousands 
to mourn in despondencies—many a worthy 
and efficient man to wander, destitute of bu- 
siness, while dandies and soap locks fill the 
best places and eat ofthe fat of the land. It 
can scarcely enter into the mind of some, 
that aman need become very poor in this 
country without crime. They therefore as- 
sociate the idea of crime, or unfitness for bu- 
siness, with poverty. uch being the case, 
@ poor man stands but a small chance to ob- 
ain a livelihood, or even, in many instances, 
civil treatment from those he is willing to 
serve. What then can be more afilictive to 
an honest soul than to be out of business— 
every hour bringing him deeper and deeper 
in debt, to his landlord for rent or board—to 
his washer-woman or tailor, all of which are 
in almost as bad a predicament as himself, 
i.e. owing more than they can pay, his hon- 
est spirit in perpetual agitation and.torture— 
and then to meet the cold averted eye of cal- 
culating suspicion, and to receive an answer 
which suggests the idea that he is suspected 


of having escaped from goal. Go where he 























‘inences which a good coat would have preven- 
ed. No matter ifhis mind is richly stored 
with ancient and modern learning—no matter 
if he be a man of taste—-a true gentleman in 
the best sense of that much used term, it is 
but of little avail if his coat is threadbare and 
rusty. And under such circumstances how 
he wishes it was in his power to conform to 
‘he public taste--he is neither odd nor sin- 
zular--he takes no pleasure in either slovenli- 
sess or filth, but wishes to dress in such a 
manner as to escape notice or remark on 
that head. He would gladly respect public 
‘pinion, but alas! he is to poor—his money 
is gone, and his credit is gone, and he is a 
poor wandering mendicaut— having no home, 
except where he can find business. It is 
with him as with most ethers, his business 
makes his home—his business gives him 
food and raiment—and to withhold business 
makes him a houseless beggar. Yet it seems 
under such circumstances many are deter- 
mined to withhold. In such straits how the 
heart of the poor man is wrung with anguish, 
and were it not for the belief that the God of 
the poor will in some way provide for him, 
his heart would sink. 

The circumstances portrayed above were 
those of the writer—he was out of business, 
and out of money, in a large and expensive 
city. His expenses at the hotel were hourly 
increasing—a bill of some length had already 
run up—his ward-robe was becoming scanty, 
and his last set of well-worn linen couid not 
be exchanged for the want of a substitute. 
He knew of no friend or acquaintance of the 
thousands of inhabitants, to whom he dared 
to apply for a temporary loan. Acqvuaintan- 
ces he had—those who had known him in for- 
mer days when the sun of prosperity shone 
upon his tabernacle, but he could not make up 
his mind to apply to them for help in his ad- 
versity. Business was his only alternative— 
business he must have or he was a homeless 
mendicant, or a tortured and perhaps decep- 
tive debtor to those who might be induced 
by the hope of pay to supply him with a 
temporary shelter. Business was his only 
alternative—he knew that Providence had 
been bountiful in bestowing upon him men- 
tal resources. He felt the risings of a pow- 
erfuland independent spirit, and wished to 
be indebted to none but the Almighty for the 
support of his existence. Yet business was 
the necessary means of obtaining subsistence, 
and he was dependant upon his fellow men 
for it. He was willing, however, in due 
subordination to depend upon his fellow men 
—he wished not to eat one penny’s worth of 
the fruits of the earth without giving an 
equivalent Andthen the thought of debt 

brought almost Moutezumian tortures to his 
soul. Business was what he desired —some- 
thing to do, by which he might earn suffi- 
cient to give the world an equivalent ‘or all 

he received from it. He could obtain con- 

tentment from no other source, than business 
—had the wealthy taken compassion, and 

showered upon him gifts of gold, they would 

have heen ill received except as a means of 
engagirg in business. The facts are his ac- 

tive spirit needed employment, and its inde- 

pendant tone needed support As he wan- 

dered from street to street beholding the lofiy 

edifices, and the numerous shops filled with 

rich merchandize, he thought of industry as 

one of the first and most important laws of 
nature. He observed that without use the 

edifice went speedily to dilapidation—the ne- 

glected street became overgrown with grass 

and cobwebs, and dust covered the goods in 

the neglected shop. He saw that in the 

great world waste and consumption were 

constantly going on, and that there was need 

of constant action in the various forms of bu- 

siness to supply that waste. O, how he con- 

gratulated the lot of those so happy as tobe 

employed. He cast in his mind his capabil- 

ities for varicus kinds of busines. He felt 

willing to do any thing, highor low, if he 

could thereby obtain the means of supporting 

life. Material existence was now a heavy 

burden, and he would gladly have swept a 

street, used a pick-axe and spade in digging 

in the earth, served behind a counter, drove 

a cab, waited in a hotel, or preached in the 

church if thereby he could preserve himself 
free from debt, and enjoy the comforts nec- 

essary to his impaired state of health; but 

every avenue of business seemed crowded— 

every vacant place had numerous applicants, 

and in everr instance where he offered his 
services he met with a repulse from some 
one, though in one instance he offered to 
carry a paper. 

But the gentle reader may wonder at my 

want of success, and a part of his sympathy 
will, I fear, be withheld, by a secret suspi- 
cion that all is not right. Methinks I hear 
you say something must have been wrong— 
had he sought in the right manner he would 
have found; it cannot be that a man of tal- 
ents and capacity could be left so long by a 
discerning public, without obtaining some bu- 
siness. There must have been something 
forbidding and austere, rough or uncouth in 
his manners, something disagreeable and in- 
tolerable in his temper that he should have 
been thus disregarded. But gentle reader, 
the writer does not think himself a greater 
sinner than other men in this particular; 
true there may be a little something forbid- 
ing in his aspect—but nature has furnished 
him with a fine intellectual countenance, and 
all that is wanting is the influence of hope 
in his breast—money in his pocket, and in- 
telligent and refined society, to cause it to 
shine with a most captivating lus're. Gen- 





gill the poor man meets a thousand imper- 


tle reader, the writer is no cynic —his philos- 





‘ophy is large and liberal—-no ‘pent wp Utica’ 


contracts the powers of his soul— he wishes 
to see all men well employed—and then all 
men will be happy, for all have powers and 
wants, and in the exercise of one, and in the 
supply of the other is happiness. Poor Rich- 
ard, the Almanac maker was certainly in the 
right, when he said ‘‘an idle brain is the 
devil's workshop.” 

I must soon bring my communication to a 
close, having as I trust given thee emplvy- 
ment, even to weariness, in reading it, If so 
I trust thou hast been benefitted jin reading 
it; for the reading of a poorly written piece 
is better than no employment at all. It how- 
ever remains for thee to know that the writer 
is still so unforrunate as to be out of regular 
employment—his applications for business 
have as yet proved unsuccessful. But kind 
Providence has not suffered him to starve, 
though his bed is a little hard at night. Thou 
art perhaps anxious to know how he bears 
his troubles; as thy sympathies have un- 
doubtedly been favorably excited toward him 
He has no disposition to lay down jn inac- 
tivity—he confidently believes that there is 
business in store, and better days yet to 
come; in the mean time he will endeavor to 
school his mind to bear with becoming pa- 
tience the inconvenience of his present cir- 
cumstances. He will remember that whom 
wisdom nurtures, she first Jeads in rugged 
and difficult psths, and instructs with adver- 
sity and suffering; but after the neck is bow- 
ed in humility, and tbe heart rendered pliable 
by her discipline, she opens her goodly and 
pleasant fields, and feeds him with her good 
things. Trusting in the kindness of an over- 
ruling Providence, he will endeavor to pre- 
serve cheerfulress and activity, and that his 
faculties may not rust and his soul siuk into 
hebetude, he willas often as opportunity & 
inclination shall permit, use his pen. He 
has learned that there is such a thing as ma- 
king business—he has reflected upon the 
deathless works which have been the off- 
spring of poverty, and has come to the con- 
clusion that want has its important uses, and 
is at least a great stimulator of the intellect 
and the mother of many useful inventions. 
He believes he has not been placed in this 
situation for nothing, and strongly hopes that 
the world will be better for his present suffer- 
ing. Like the immortal Raleigh in his im- 
prisonment, he will be busy in his cogitations, 
and the precepts of wisdom shall be sent forth 
to enrich the earth after he is dead. So 
much gentle reader sayeth the man out of 
business at his first introduction to thee. He 
prays most fervantly that thou mayest escape 
the unhappiness of ever being out of business; 
but if in the multiplied changes incident to 
humanity, this calamity should overtake thee, 
mayest thou find as he does employment and 
solace in committing thy thoughts to paper; 
so fare-thee-well, and for want of a better 
title my communication shall have beneath it 
for a signature, 

Tue Man out or Business 


Lowell, Aug. 27, 1842. 
— — 
For the Farmer and Advocate. 


An Invalid’s Ramble. No 3. 


The hours of night roll on. It is past one, 
and a fearful morning. The fierce rushing 
waves awake us from sleep. They are now 
in their maddest mood, and rush by us with 
fearful velocity. With angry deadening 
weight they dash against our boat. It trem- 
bles, pitches, rolls, and creaks tremendously. 
The wind howls mournfully over the troubled 
surface of the mighty deep. What thoughts 
crowd into the mind! What a situation are 
we in! We are far from sight of land. A sin- 
gle plank separates us from a fearful death— 
a watery grave--the scenes of eternity. 
What a being is man! to what dangers he 
will subject himself, when pleasure, or inter- 
est calls him! He dares impossibilities, sur- 
mou.ts obstacles, performs great feats! 

But we dash on, and soon we fall again 
into the potent arms of sleep. The morning 
breaks, the storm has subsided, and we are 
going merrily, smoothly along. The green 
shores & pleasant villages of old Massachu- 
setts are to be seen in the distance. Let 
us look around towards the east. What is 
that far away yonder rising from the bosom 
of the waters? How fast it increases in size 
and splendor—now a semicircle, and now an 
orb! Ki is the powerful “king of day” bring- 
ing in the morning. We have often heard of 
the beauty of asunrise at sea. And you may 
be assured that it fully equals all descriptions 
of it. To one beholding it for the first time 
it is novel and pleasing. 

We are now suiling swiftly along on the 
surface of the bay. Anon we are in Boston 
harbor, and the desert of bricks is before us. 

At the left, fort Warren, which is not yet 
entirely finished, appears with its numerous 
gaping mouths lvoking seriously towards us. 
And now it is easy toimagine in what tones 
of thunder its ‘cannon’ would speak to us, 
were we enemies. Iron hail would soon be 
saluting usin no very friendly manner. In 
haste should we be crowding the shores of 
the river Styx, and begging a passage of its 
austere ferryman. Further to the south is 
fort Independence. 

But they are letting off the steam, and 
casting rope upon T. wharf. And here we 
are led at the moment of our landing, to re- 
flect on the times and scenes of the Revolu- 
tion. Hereis the place where the fea was 
thrown overboard by patriots disguised as In- 
dians. Here is the scene of one of the pop 





ular outbreaks against the tyranny of the 
‘‘Mother country.” Here is the method by 


which the descendants of the Pilgrims kecp| 
constantly in mind this memorable event. 
A wharf is built out over the place in the 
shape of the letter T. 

But stop; you must take some oiher time 
for your meditativns. For here are rather 
less than five hundied men, stationed all 
along the wharf, bawling in your ears, “want 
a hack sir? want a carriage sir? shall I take 
you up?” And you must chase your baggage 
or you are not sure of seeing it again. [av- 
ing taken up with some one of the five hun- 
dred offers and seated yourself in the car- 
riage, you are greeted with ‘‘where will you 
go sir?” I don’t know; take me to sowe good 
place, and you are ‘‘set down” perhaps at 
the New England Coffee House. Now re- 
fresh and rest yourself; read the moruing pa- 
pers and prepare for a walk. 

Well we are in the street, and now where 
will you go? We go along through various 
streets, and at length arrive at the common. 
This is a piece of land of about fifty acres in 
extent and gently undulating in its surface, 


laid out into beautiful gravelled walks, sha- 
ded with rows of majestic elms and button- 


woods, and provided with comfortable seats 
in every part for the accommodation of loaf- 
ers. In one part is a fine little pond cover- 
ing, perhaps, a fourth of an acre, of an ob- 
long form, and surrounded by nice granite 
banks, making a fine walk around it—in win- 
ter the delight of every schoolboy’s skate. 
Near by is the famous ‘old elm,’ which is re- 
markable not only for its very great size, but 
also for its age. It has been standing there, 
‘time whereoff the memory of man runneth 
not to the contiary.”” When the rude Indian 
held undisputed jurisdiction over the land it 
was there. It was there too when our pil- 
grim fathers first stept upon the rock of Ply- 
mouth, It saw the rise, progress and ter- 
mination of the Revolution. It has watched 
over the rising splendor of Buston in all its 
stages. It now smiles upon it in gorgeous 
green array, as though it were renewing its 
age, or had not lost its youthful vigor. Its 
huge trunk is s/rapped in various places, and 
its mighty branches are supported by oumer- 
ous iron braces, such ts the interest with 
which the people regards their aged compan- 
ion. Well we have examined the attractions 
of this place, and we will return to ‘mine Inn.” 


Epnuesus. 
-— — oS 


Washington's Appointment. 
Anecdotes related by Juhn Adams, senior. 


The following account of the appointment 
of General Washington to the supreme com- 
mand of the continental army, June 16th, 17- 
75 has been placed in our hands by a gentle- 
man in whose veracity we have full confi- 
dence. 


thenticity of the anecdotes he g ves. This 


every shape attracted atiention. The account 
we now give is an extract from a private jour- 
nal, narrating a conversation with John Ad- 
ams. Senior, befure that great and good man 
was called to his final rest. The relation is 
more in detail than that which has hitherto 
been made public, but it substantially cor- 
roborates the former versions of the causes 
which led to the appointment of Washington. 
Lest we should, in any way, affect the anec- 
dote, we give it in the very words of the nar- 
rator.—| Eds. Post. 

The army was assembled in Cambridge, 
Mass. under General Ward, and Congress 
was sitting at Philadelphia.—Every day new 
applications in bebalf of the army arrived. 
The country was urgent that Congress should 
legalise the raising of the army; for until 
they had, it must be considered, and was in 
law cons:dered only a mob, a band of armed 
rebels. The country was placed in circum- 
stances of peculiar delicacy and danger. ‘The 
struggle had began, and yet every thing was 
without order. The great trial now seemed 
to be in this question, —Who should be Com- 
mander in Chief? It was exceedingly impor- 
tant, and was left to be the hinge on which 
the contest might tura for or against us. The 
Southern and Middle States, warm and rapid 
in their zeal for the most part were jealous 
of New England because they felt that the real 
physical force was here; what then was now 
to be done? All New England adored Gen. 
Ward, he had been inthe French war, and 
went out laden with laurels. He was a schol- 
arand a gentleman. Every qualification 
seemed to cluster in him; and it was confi- 
dently believed that the army could not re- 
ceive any Commander over him. What then 
was to be done! Difficulties thickened at ev- 
ery step. The struggle was to be long and 
bloody. Without union all was lost. The 
country and the whole country must come in. 
One pulsation must beat through all hearts. 
The cause was one and the arm must be one. 
The members had talked, debated, considered 


not beentake.n At length Mr. Adams came 
to his conclusion, The-means of developing 
it were somewhat singular, andearly as fol- 
lows: He was walking one morning hefore 
Congress Hall, apparently in deep thought, 
when his cousin Samuel Adams came up to 
him and sa.d. 

‘*What is the topic with you this morn- 

ing.” 
‘Oh the army, the army.” he replied, ‘‘l 
am determined what to doabout the army at 
Cainbridge, | am determined to go into the 
hall this morning, and enter on a full detail of 
the state of the Colonies, in order to show the 
absolute need of taking some decisive steps. 
My whole aim will be to induce Congress to 
appoint a day for addopting the army as the 
legal army of these United Colonies of North 
America; and then to hint at my election of a 
Commander-in-Chief.” 

‘Well,’ said S. Adams,’ I like that, cousin 
John, but on whom have you fixed as this 
Ceili! you —Goorge, Washington, 

“1 will tell vou— Washi , of 
Virginia, a member of thie I House.” 

“Oh,” replied Samuel Adams quickly, that 


We cannot therefore doubt the au-| the conflict?” 


subject has, of late years been brought before | expected to be hung and quartered, if I was 
the public under various, versions, aad has in| Caught: but no matter for that, my country 
would be free; I knew George the 111. co Id 
not forge chains long enough and strong e- 


nough toreach around these Siates.’— Phila. springs, and nets; all the labors of the field and gar 
Sat. Ev. Post. 


and guessed, and yet the decisive step had |timated that 55000 persous perish annually in 


and their arguments are potent; they sce that 
New England holds the physical power in her 
hands and they fear the result. A New 
England army, a New England Commander, 
with New England perseverance all united, 
appalthem. For this cause they hang back 

ow, the only course is, to ailay their fears, 
and give them nothing to complain of; and this 
can be done in no other way but by appoint- 
ing a Southern Chief over this force! then all 
will rush to the standard. This policy will 
blend us in one mass, and that mass will be 
resistless,”’ 

At this Samuel Adams seemed greatly mo- 
ved. They talked overthe preliminary cir- 
cumstances, and John asked his cousin to se- 
cond his motion. Mr. Adams went in, took 
the floor and put forth all his strength in the 
delineations he had prepared, aiming at the 
adoption ofthe army. He was ready to own 
the army, appoint a commander, vote supplies, 
and proceed to business. After his speech 
had been finished, some doubted some objec- 
ted, and some feared His warmth increased 
with the occasion, and to all these duubts and 
hesitations. he replied. 

“Gentlemen, if this Congress will not adopt 
this army before ten moons have set, New 
England will adopt it, and, she, she will 
undertake the struggle alone—yes, with a 
strong arm anda clear conscience she will 
front the foe single-handed.”’ 

This had the desired effect. They saw 
New England was neither playing nor to be 
played with; they agreed to appoint a day,— 
the day was fixed. It came Mr. Adams went 
in took the floor, urged the measure, and af- 





ous, because sanctioned by taste and ¢ 
and not deemed initnical to good vA 
Chapter after chapter is written jun, ; 
death is recorded, and yet our fashion, o 
promenades are as thronged as ever oh. 
pale and emaciated, the corseted a, d th - 
clad. who may thus be said to woo eons... 
tion and to court death.—Philad’ Ing) 
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Prospectus. 

Of the Farm House of the, X1X century or EF 
clopedia of Practical Agricu'ture—contai,,, peg 
best mode of culture adupted in France Es, ery 
Germany, aud Flanders; full practical iesir a aay, 
guide the small cultivator. the farmer the 
and the large proprietor in the improven er 
estate; the principles of agriculture and i" 
of al! the useful plants; the training of dom # 

' - Mestie ani. 
mals, and the veterinary art, “the description of ., 
Various aris relating to agriculture, cidead tn : ig 
and buildings the Management and im ee oe = , 
vines, fruit trees, umber, and forests: ie : 
economy, Organization, and direction of a ru. i my 
tablishment; and finally, legislation as a lied safes 
riculture; closing with a table of eeutenne al habe 
ically arranged; a list of figures. abbreviativ io 
authorities cited. 

An elementary, Complete, and Methodiral C, ure 
of Rural Economy, with more than Two Thonsa : 
Engravings representing the various Implements 
Machines, sets of Apparatus, Breeds of Anima .. 
Trees, Shrabs, and Plants, Rural Buildings. e. 
Digest and Revised by a Committee of Scix niifi and 
Practical Agriculturists, belonging to the Agricul 
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fector 
tof an 


ilture 
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ral Society vf France, under the direction of M.' 

Bailey, Member of the Sucieties of Agricalture avs 
. Ls hl ~ 

Horticulture. Translated from the French, wil 


Notes adapting it to the use of farmers in the Unirec 
ew s of A meric a, by Elizur Wright, Jr., formerly 
rolessor of Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy in 


the W estern Reserve Cullege, Translator of Le 
Fontaine's &c. 





ter debate it passed. 

The next thing wasto get a Commander 
for this army, with supplies &c.—All léoked 
to Mr. Adams on this occasion; and he was 
ready. He took the floor, and went into a 
minute delineation of the character of Gen. 
Ward bestowing on him the epithets which 
then belonged to no one else. At the end of 
this eulogy, he said, “but this is not the man I 
have chosen.” He then went into a delinea- 
tion of the character of a Commander-in-Chief 
such as was required by the peculiar situation 
of the Colonies at that juncture. And after 
he had presented the qualification in his stron 
gest language, and given the reasons for the 
nominations he was about to make, he said— 

“Gentlemen, 1 know these qualifications 
are high, but we all know they are needful 
ut this crisis, in this Chief, does any one say 
they are not to be obtained in the country? I 
reply, they are, they reside in one of our own 
body, and he isthe person whom I now nom- 
inate, 

Georce Wasnincton, oF Vircinia.,’ 


Washington, who sat on Mr. Adams right 
hand, was looking him intently in the face, 
to watch the name he was about to announce 
and not expecting it would be his own, he 
sprang from his seat the moment he heard it, 
and rushed into an ajoining room. Mr, Ad- 
ams had asked his cousin Samuel to move an 
adjournment as soon asthe nomination was 
made, in order to give the members time to 
deliberate, and the result is before the wor!d. 
I asked Mr. Adams; among other ques- 
tions, the following: 

‘Did you never doubt of the success o! 


‘*No, no,” said he. ‘‘not for a moment, | 


Agriculture is the foundation of ull human arts— 
the art for which man was made, and the perfection 
of which is his chief happiness and glory as the Jo. 
temporal of this planet. Of this sublime art. all ov. 
er arts and sciences are but satellites, their busines 
being to wait on, enlighten, and adorn it with th: 
moonshine. Const quently noman more than the 
agriculturist needs the full use of his brains, anda 
perfect command of all the treasures of human ex. 
perience. So the farmers of the United States view 
the matter; and in pres nting them with a trens 


tion of the celebrated Maison Rustique, of the 
French, we have no doubt of their hearty Suppor 


it is the work ofall works on practical ugriculture 


the most scientific, clear, and comprehensive, France 
has long excelled in profitable farming. This is the 
source of her werlth. England is rich by coals avd 
commerce. Her agriculture is splendid, but some- 
limes costs more than it comes to. Those who have 
fortunes to spend may buy the vast works of Mar. 
shall, Dickson, Arthur Young, Loudon, &c,. but 
those who wish to get a fortune out of the soil will 
find the French writers better able to show thew 
the way. The excellence of French elementary 
works is well known toall teachers. For ce nturies, 


the Maisor Rustique has been in France, the stand. 
ard elementary work—the spelling book and graw- 
mar of farming. The present edition fur “the nine- 
teenth century,” has been re-written and brovg!t 
up with the “march of mind," by sixty of the ablest 
‘“fagronomes "' of France. It has all the light of the 
latest improvements, not only in France, but in al! 
Europe. . 

Wi'liam Cobbet, one of the most successful far- 
mers both in England and America, who wrote thy 
best style and the best French grammer that ever 
was, valued the Maison Rustiques, not only as an 
encyclopedia of farming, but as a means of « ducating 
his children. He was his owo schoolmaster. In 
winter evenings his family resolved itself into a 
school, and he thus speaks of the use then made of 
this work :— ‘ 

** Our book of never failing resource was the 
French Maison Rustique, or Farm House, which 


it is said, was the book that first tempted Dognos- 
nois (I think that was his name ;) the famous pliy- 
sician in the reign of Louis XIV., to learn to read 
Here are all the four-legged animals, from the horse 


down to the mouse, portraits and all; all the birds, 
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Rise in your Native Strength. 
BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 

Rise in your net ve strength, 
Mechanics of the land, 

And dash the iron rule 
From rude oppression’s hand ! 

By all the might of MIND, 
Assume the place of man— 

Heed not the scoff of those 
Who scorn the artisan. 


Ye sinews of a state, 
Your nations’ pride and boast, 
Whose glory crowns her hills, 
And guards your native coast ; 
You are her WEALTH IN PEACE, 
Her vital breath ye are ; 
And, when the bolts of death are hurl’d, 
Ye are her shield in war! 


By the eternal sword, 

To stern browed Justice given, 
By freedom’s holy self, 

The might of wrong is riven ! 
Strong monuments arise, 

In record of your praise, 
Transmitting down your names, 

To men of other days— 


Proclaim to al] the world 
Your usetulness and worth, 
Speak out with trumpet tongue, 
Ye mighty men of earth ! 
Was not the soil you tread 
Won by your father’s blood ? 
Then on Oppression’s self 
Roll back oppression’s flood ! 


Seize with determined hand 
The standard sheet of RIGHT, 

And let not even death 
Turn oa resolves to flight. 

By Him who gave to man 
The soul’s etherial fire, 

That glorious day is NOW— 
Our motto, onward—nieHer ! 

——<—>- : 

CoNnsUMPTION AND ITS vicTimMs.—lIt is es- 


Great Britain from this disease. It is said 
also to be on the increase, especially among 
the middle and higher classes of society. The 
number of victims in this country must be im- 
mense, and no wonder, when we observe the 
extent to which the use of corsets is carried, 
to say nothing ef thin shoes and light dresses. 
A table carefully prepared, showing the num- 
ber of victims who perish annually at the 
shrine of fashion, would exhibit a mos! melan- 
choly chapter of the results of human folly 
and crime. Intemperance doubtless has its 
thousands of victims annually; and yet mauvy 
of those who rail most violently at the impro- 
per use of ardent spirits, are quite as regard- 
less of life and health in the manner in which 
they distort their figures, anb thus provoke di- 
sease and death. rim looking, over the bills of 
moitality which are published from week to 
week, we find that while maniae polu carries 
off its one, two, or three victims from Mon- 
day to Monday, in a city like ours from 10 to 
80 are chronicled as the victims of consump- 
tion. ; 

The curse intemperance has indeed been a 





will never do, never never.” 





“It must do, it shall do,” said John’ and p 
for these reasons, the Southern and Middle t er evils and infirmities which scarcely re- 
States are both to enter heartily into the cause, quire less attention. They are more danger- 


vailing evil of the land; but, thanks to the 
ont and persuasive influence of philanthro 
There are o- 


ly disappearing. 


, it is 


reptiles, and insects; all the modes of rearing, mar- 
aging, and using the tame ones, and of destroying 
those that are mischievous; all the various trap 


den exhibit. d, as we'l asthe rest, in plates; and 
there was ],1n my leisure moments, to join this i 

quisitive group, to read the French, and t& lk them 
what it meaned in English, when the picture dv 


not sufficiently explain itself. I never have been 
without a copy of this book for forty years, except 
during the time that l was fleeing from the don 


geons of Castlereagh and Sidmouth, in Tel7, and 
whea I got to Long Island, the first book 1 bought 
wea another Maison Rustique.’’—Advic e to Young 
Men, Art. 291. 

Of the qualifications of the translator, it may be 
snid that he isa practicrl farmer, and in regard to 
his translation of La Fontaine, which has been re 


printed in England. An English reviewer contess 
es that he “does not know the Ecglish writer who 
could have done it better.”’ 

Terus—The work will be published as a sem 
monthly periodical, in numbers of 53 pages, or taver, 
each 25 cents, and when completed will contain lor 
ty numbers, at $10. 

Five dollars paid in advance for the first 2° Num 
bers, shall entitle subscribers, to the remaining ~ 
Numbers for four dollars :— 

Or, nine dollars in smaller sums, (if not less thon 
$1) regularly advenced during the course of pubii- 
cation, shall entitle to the same reduction. 

The Ist No. will be issued on the Ist of Ju) 
1842. 

All orders and remittances should be addressed to 
8. S. Haskell, Publisher, 138 Fulton-st. New Yor! 
New York, June 1, 1842. 

*.* Alleditors who will give this prospec! 
fifteen insertions, and forward the papers contains 
them to the New York Watchman, shall be en! 


tled to ohe copy of the work, 40 
Dr. S. O. Richardson's 
a on ae * 
ie t 
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ECTOF AL BALSAM of Spikenard ,Blood Rov, 
Wild Cherry and Comfrey.—The mot eflec- 
tual remedy ever known for Colds, Coughs, Asthm, 
Consumptions, Whooping Coughs, Spiting of Blood, 
Influenza, Pain in the Side, Shortness of Breath, and 
ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT AND 
LUNGS. 
It affords wonderful relief to those laboring onder 
these complaints, and the use of one bottle will satrty 
the most incredulous that they possess a healing pow’' 
above EVERY THING HERETOFORE piscor- 
ERED. “, 
Around each bottle is a Treatise on Consumption, ''* 
causes, symptoms and cure, with full aud particular é- 
rections for using the Balsam, what food, drinks, c'o- 
thing, air, exercise, §c., should be ased. 


This Valuable Healing Cough 
Balsam, ;' 
Possessing the restorative virtues of many Roots an 
Rare Plants, which have been prepared with great _ 
can be obtained of the regalarly appointed Agents, ! : : 
chants, Traders, Draggists, Apothecaries, and Dealer 
in Medicines throughout the N. E States. in 
For Sale, wholesale and retail, at the Doctor's C . y 
15 Hawover Street, Roston ; also by ST ANL 4 

& CLARK, Winthrop, and by all other Agents \ 

State whe sell Dr. Richardson's Ditters. ” 
Price 50 Cents. TT —_, 


Silk Business. 


ULBERRY TREES, Mulucoulis, Large Le! 
M Canton, or Asiatic Mulberry Trees '0 be A 
livered in good condition in Boston, this autuwo * § 
or in April at $70 per thousand. 


J. R. BARBOUR. 
Oxford, (Mass.) Oct. 20, 








Near Depot on N. & PF. Rail Road. 45 
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